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Peace News 


Rod Prince 


Said I: “How do you manage with 
politics ? ” 


Said Hammond, smiling: “I am _ glad 
that it is of me that you ask that ques- 
tion; I do believe that anybody else 
would make you explain yourself, or try 
to do so, till you were sickened of ask- 
ing questions. Indeed, I believe I am the 
only man in England who would know 
what you mean; and since I know, I will 
answer your question briefly by saying 
that we are very well off as to politics 
- because we have none, If you ever 
make a book out of this conversation, 
put this in a chapter by itself, after the 
model of old Horrebow’s Snakes in Ice- 
land.” 


“T will,” said I. 


News from Nowhere, by William Morris. 


The Labour Party is holding its 6Ist annual 
conference next week. This is a very good 
time to think again about the difference 


between our view of politics and the 
Labour Party’s, 


I think William Morris is right in saying 
that his utopia will have no politics: this 
is what revolutionary politics should mean, 
that we do not just fight defensive battles 
against war, poverty, injustice and all the 
other social crimes; we should always have 
as our over-riding idea the creation of a 
world in which everyone will be involved 
in social decisions, and these kinds of poli- 
tical actions will not be necessary, and 
where there will not be one set of people 
ruling another. This should be what we 
mean by a non-violent society. 


Now I dare say that most people in the 
Labour Party would subscribe to these 
ideals as well. But I don't believe that the 
Labour Party's activities are helping to 
bring this kind of society about. Both 
right and left of the Labour Party have too 
many people immersed in politics for its 
own sake - people who enjoy sitting on 


Direct action in Stepney: In 1960, the tenants of St. Dunstan's Buildings, Cable Street, 
refused to pay increased rents. Instead, their tenants’ association collected the rents 
at the old rate, which the landlord refused to accept. The secretary of the association, 
Mr. Stanley Lawler, is seen here collecting the rents. 


committees and exercising power. You 
only have to look at the little cliques plot- 
ting in the lobbies of the Party confer- 
ence; you only have to think of the way in 
which the entrenched family groups on 
some of the long-standing Labour-con- 
trolled borough councils maintain their 
power to realise that this is politics for its 
own sake. These people would be lost out- 
side this scheming little world; and their 
world now has very little relation to any 
real political issues. The welfare of the 
people gives way before the more urgent 
problem of deciding who is to be mayor 
next year, 


Such a party is not one which will lead 
Britain to abandon her H-bomb and switch 
from a war economy to a peace economy. 
On the contrary, it accepts and backs up 
all the assumptions of the cold war; it 
accepts the administrative structure which 
tries to hold people back from taking a 
hand in running their own affairs; it has 
helped reduce the influence of Parliament 
by refusal to oppose the government in all 
major issues and enforcing its line by rigid 
discipline in which the left has often 
acquiesced. For example, Richard Cross- 
man explained his failure to vote against 
German rearmament in the House of 
Commons in the following way: “If some 
of us whose convictions and _ principles 
would take us into the lobby to vote 
against this treaty do not vote against it, 
the reason will not be any change of posi- 
tion, but the fact that if we want to sur- 
vive in our party and fight another day we 
have to accept a majority decision.” This 
might be called the “run away today and 
live to run away another day” position. 


Our friends in the Labour Party, including 
many supporters of nuclear disarmament, 
often appeal to us to come into the party 
and work for our aims there. I think it is 
high time that we said categorically: We 
do not believe we can ever achieve our 
aims this way, we have no wish to be asso- 
ciated with such a body, and we call on 
our friends to leave the party and declare 
their independence. 


Nor would I vote Labour in a general 
election. It is often put to us that it is 
worth supporting Labour, although on 
many major issues, such as the H-bomb, 
their policy is virtually indistinguishable 
from the Tories’, because they are more 
likely to carry out improvements in the 
social services. This is a rather defensive 
argument - support the lesser of two evils 
- but it is open to more objections than 
that. First of all, I am by no means sure 
how genuine any improvements in the 
social services can be as long as our poli- 
tical and financial priorities are (a) mem- 
bership of NATO and_ upholding the 
nuclear arms race, (b) the private sector of 
the economy. It was the Labour govern- 
ment which started cutting the social ser- 
vices, and I don’t see why they won't do 


Snakes in Iceland 


so again. They are the easiest target. 


The second objection is that, even granted 
that Labour ministers and councillors may 
be better disposed to advances in educa- 
tion, health, housing and other welfare ser- 
vices, this is not necessarily an argument 
for giving them overall support. To give 
the Labour Party a vote once every five 
years and then sit back waiting for them 
to get on with it is not a very creative 
thing to do. If you are really concerned 
about the state of (say) education, you 
should be doing something about it all the 
time. If you can stomach the Labour 
Party, that is one place to do it; if not, 
there is no reason why you should not try 
to bring pressure to bear on the authori- 
ties outside of the political parties. 


This pressure can be a combination of 
private and public pressure. A great deal 
of improvement in the care of old people 
for example, has been brought about dur- 
ing the lifetime of the Conservative Gov- 
ernment by the work of university depart- 
ments and people professionally involved, 
creating an informed public opinion 
through articles, reports, etc., and working 
through the administrative structure, One 
live human being in the job of housing 
manager or welfare officer can do a lot 
with the most unpromising committee. 


This is the kind of thing John Morris was 
talking about in his article on the Com- 
mittee of 100, where he mentioned an in- 
stance of electors in a local election turn- 
ing against the established parties, and sug- 
gested the idea of ‘ ombuds-committees ” 
which would campaign over everyday 
grievances. CND supporters in the Labour 
Party do have a legitimate complaint, that 
all too often CND supporters outside the 
party appear to have no interest in any- 
thing except the bomb, There are good 
reasons for this: no one has unlimited 
time and energy, and many people feel the 
bomb is the overwhelming issue, which 
comes before all others. But we also feel 
that it is very difficult to find a way of 
doing anything about these other’ issues. 
Perhaps this idea of John Morris's is 
a way, a kind of citizens’ reform move- 
ment, which would use all kinds of cam- 
paigning methods from direct action to 
putting up its own candidates. (A new 
squatters’ campaign of the homeless, for 
example, taking over an empty office 
block?) 


1 think this is a much better idea than 
voting Labour. No doubt they will be get- 
ting ready for the election at Brighton this 
year: the appeal for unity will go out and 
the promise of victory will be held up for 
all to admire. But, as the man. said, 
“When you have found the Holy Grail, 
Mr. Rosetti, what are you going to do with 
it?” I don’t think they are going to do 
anything much with it; and despite their 
eflorts to bully us into supporting them, I 
don’t think they're very important. 
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Classified 


Terms : Cash with erder, 3d. per word, min. 2s. 6d. 
@ox Mos. 1s. extra.) Please don’t send stamps in 
Payment, exoept for odd pence. Address Box No. 
repHes: Peace News, 5 Caledontan Rd., London, N.1. 
Ptease send advertisements by first post Monday. 


Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalls rates 
above—discounts for seriea. Displayed advertise- 
macnt rates on application. Ads. Manager, P4N., 
5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


Personal 


Attention Abstainers. Motor Insurance Company 
insuring abstainers only offers amazingly low rates. 
Up to 50 per cent N.C.B. Details from Temper- 
ance Brokers, local representatives in all areas. 
Morris Hunter (PN), 37 Victoria Ave., Southend- 
on-Sea, Essex. 


Bare Bones of Humanity - they are named “‘Alge- 
rians"’ - what's in a name? A nothingness: too 
weak to wipe the tears away when seeing their 
own Jand again after years of Refugee Camp Life. 
Too old, too ill, too hungry. There are no homes 
for them to see - nothingness; unless you can 
help us. £15 provides a tent home for 8 people. 
We clothe and try to feed them. Will you house 
them, please? War on Want, 9 Madeley Road, 
London, W.5. 


Carpet _Planners, Cleaners, Repairers. 
and private. TEM 2776. BAT 8117. 
Carpet Co., 16 New Row, W.C.2. 


Contract 
Thames 


Congenial persons required to share house/flat 
on young couple. Sorry, no fascists! Hendon 


a 


Co-op. shoppers everywhere. By quoting L.336943 
your purchases pay a dividend to the Peace News 
und. 


tional problems, slimming, inferiority complex, 
Sunday to Thursday, daytime, evening. SPEedwell 
3901. 


Pacifist libertariaa, man 33, tired of intellectual 
and social isolation, wishes to contact others with 
the aim of forming discussion/social group. All 


Personal Column, Ltd., Falcon House, Burnley, 
Lancs. Pen Friend - all hobbies. Correspondents 
in almost every country. All ages. S.A.E. for 


exclusive society you must pass an_ intelligence 
test at a very high level. Write now for infor- 
mation, enclosing an addressed envelope, to: 
PN 3, ‘‘ Sandringham,” Briscoe Road, Rainham, 
Essex. 


Twenty-six shopping days to Christmas { (from 
November 24, that is). On that day discerning 


donian Rd., London, N.!. 


annual Peace News fund-raising work. 1 
urgently wanted, 9.30 a.m.-6 p.m., some evenings, 
or could do at home in London area. 
donian Rd., N.1. TER 8248. 


Literature 


Books on everything to everywhere. 
(the PN booksellers) can supply promptly any 
book in print. i i 
the world. 


12 months, 17s. 
Box 1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 


“* Controversy,"" New quarterly theoretical journal 
of the Independent Labour Party. First issue 
October 1, price 2s. 6d. From Busines Manager, 
ILP, 197 King's Cross Rd., W.C.1. 


Situations Vacant 


Wanted : Fully time served sheet metal worker with 
concern for peace and under-developed countries. 
Experience in sheet metal instrument irom manu- 
Co-operatively owned factory 
experiment envisaged, the products not to be used 
Glasgow area. Box 


North London. 


Tired of working for capitalists. Woman, 27 
years, pacifist, CND, socialist, requires full time 
position, with any organisation working for peace, 
the advancement of socialism, or the alleviation 
of hunger. Organisational experience, typing, 
duplicating (all machines), will work on own 
initiative. Brenda Stanway, 63 Pont St., S.W.1. 
KEN 7960. 


Accommodation vacant 


Flatlet, Earl's Court, Jarge twin divan, good cup- 
boards, 4 guineas for responsible person(s), Com- 
fortable kitchen, shared one gyaduate. FRE 2453. 


Furnished two-roomed accommodation for single 
person in large mansion flat. Large sitting-room 
with bay window and balcony and smaller adjoin- 
ing room. Vegetarians. Tel.: CHIswick 3565. 


For short or longer periods comfortable, centrally- 
heated, self-catering quarters in quiet house near 
sea, bus, shops. Garage, gamen. 66 Christ- 
church Rd., Bournemouth. 


Accommodation Wanted 


Can you offer a married couple, both active 
Christian pacifist, unfurnished accommodation for 
rent? We will consider offer of a joint appoint- 
ment as Cook-Houseman, for which we have 
experience, if wage is not below £16. Considera- 
tion given first to offers from Essex. Box 113, 


Scots couple, quiet, house trained, seek furnished 


accommodation, cooking facilities. | Box 112. 
For Sale 
Almost new gas stove, one burner, grill. £2. 


Rod Prince, BIS 2457 (evgs.). 


CND Woo! Neckties, five shillings. Maroon, royal 
blue, green (unobtrusive); rust, pale blue, grey 
(dominant). Campaign Neckties, ‘‘ Eastholme,’* 
Lansdowne Road, London, E.18. 


Inexpensive rubber stamps for printing ‘' Ban the 
Bomb,” ‘‘ Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament,"’ 
and ND symbols on envelopes, etc. Details from 
David Josephs, 463 City Rd., Birmingham, 17. 


a just world order requires 
freedom for all natio.s 


Self-government for 
Wales 


write for Welsh Nationalist Aims 
by Gwynfor Evans 


9d post free 
and actively support 
Plaid Cymru 


Welsh Nationalist Party 
radical and decentralist 
8 Queen Street Cardiff 


Tribune 


for all news 
and views of 
the campaign 
against 
nuclear 
madness 


every Friday 6d 


from all newsagents 


Diar 


as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1 Send entries to arrive not later than First Post 
Monday. (Friday preferred.) 

Include date, town, time, place (hall, street); 
nature of event; speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary’s address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisement. 


N 


27 September, Thursday 


Romford, Essex: 8.15 p.m. Friends’ Mtg., Hse., 
Balgores Cres., Gidea Park. Rev. Bill Sargent on 
Yellow Star Movement. YCND. 


27-28 Sept, Thurs-Fri 


London, N.7: From 8 p.m. all night vigil outside 
olloway Prison. Approx. 7.30 a.m. Fri. Recep- 
tion for Helen Allegranza at Friends’ Mtg. Hoee., 
404 Camden Rd. All supporters welcome. Coffee. 
Committee of 100. 


28 September, Friday 


Lendon, S.E.6: 8 p.m. Catford Cricket Club, 
Ronald Mallone: ‘‘ The Case for 
Pacifism.’’ Lewisham Young Liberals. 


= 


1963.°' CND, C'ttee of 100. 


29 September, Saturday 


Penygraig: Assemble 3 p.m. outside the Butchers 
Arms, for March Against Atomic Weapons, to 
Pandy Sq. CND. 


Tonypandy : 7.30 p.m. Central Hall. Film Show, 
including ‘‘ Children of Hiroshima.”’ CND. 


29-30 Sept, Sat-Sun 


Campaign Caravan: Sat., Tunbridge Wells. Sun., 
Brighton - Friends Centre, Ship St., and CND 
March. Information; 10 Compayne Gdns., N.W.6. 
BRU 6519. 


30 September, Sunday 


Brighton: Labour Party Conference Demonstration. 
10 a.m.-6 p.m. Campaign Centre (Friends' Centre, 
Ship St.). open for information, leaflets and picket- 
ing. 2.30 p.m. Silent March from Union Rd. (The 
Level). 4 p.m. Open-air Mtg. at Sun Terrace, 
Aquarium. CND. 


London, §.W.1: Assemble 3 p.m. Waterloo PI. 
(foot of Lower Regent St.) for poster parade. 
CN 


<> 


FOLK SONG 
PROM 


Peggy Seeger, Ewan McColl, 
Dominic Behan, Havirim Trio, etc 


Sunday 14 October, 7.30p.m. 
The Empire Rooms, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


Seats: 10s (Mems 8s), 7s 6d (6s), 5s (4s). Promenade : 3s 6d (2s 6d). 
Details and membership (2s) from CND Stage Club, 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. TER 0824. 


Seating limited — book now 


London, W.C.1: 3.30 p.m. Friends’ Im, Centre, 32 
Tavistock Square, Euston. Speaker: Margaret Barr. 
Order of the Great Companions. 


1 October, Monday 


Birmingham: 8 p.m. Bull St. Friends’ Mtg. Hse. 
Mrs. Virginia Naeve: ‘‘ What American Women 
are doing for Peace."’ Women for Peace. 


Brighton: 7.30 p.m. Royal Pavilion (Room 1). 
Peace Rally. Speakers: Fenner Brockway, James 
Cameron, Emrys Hughes, Anthony Greenwood, 
Harold Davies, John Horner, W. T. Parsons. Chair: 
Frank Allaun. Tickets 1s. from: Beatty Feder, Sec. 

ab Peace F’ship, 25 Glenloch Rd., London, N.W.3. 


Coventry: 7.30 p.m. Herbert Art Gallery Lecture 
Hall. Ald Wm. Callow: ‘* Impressions of the 
Moscow Peace Conference.” Christian CND. 


2 October, Tuesday 


London, S.W.14: 8 p.m. Vernon Hall, Sheen Lane. 
Group mtg. Richmond PPU. 


London, S.W.17: 7.30 p.m., Co-op. Hall, Upper 
oe Rd. Public mtg. and film show. Tooting 
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3 October, Wednesday 


Brighton: 6 p.m. Metropole Hotel, King's Rd. 
“* Misuse of Legislation.’ Anthony Greenwood, 
M.P,. Martin Ennals. Nat. Council for Civil 
Liberties. 


London, W.1: 8 p.m. 8 Stafford St. Ghort Mtg. 
Leaflet and canvass Westminster. Fellowship Party. 


Southend-on-Sea: 8 p.m. Labour Hall, Boston Ave. 
Hugh Brock, ‘‘ Non-violent Action."' PPU. 


4 October, Thursday 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Bush Rd. 
John Williams, ‘‘ My Holiday.’’ PPU. 


Kettering : Clothing Appeal and Collection. 
to-House Collectors wanted. Taylor, 16 Tenny- 
son Rd. (after 6 p.m.). OXFAM. 


5 October, Friday 


Chesham: 7.30 p.m. Darsham Hall, High St. De- 
bate, ‘Is CND the Answer ?'’ Mrs. Diana Collins 
(CND) and Ludovic Kennedy. CND. 
Twickenham: 8 p.m. St. Mary's Ch. Hall, Church 
St. Debate, ‘‘ The Christian and the Bomb.” 


5-6 October, Fri-Sat 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne: 6 p.m.-6 p.m. 24-hour silent 
vigil for world peace in grounds of St. Thomas’ 
Ch., Haymarket. Information: Miss Nevin, 41 
Heathfield Rd., Gateshead. SoF. 


6 October, Saturday 
London, S.E.3: 9.30 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. Canvassing 
and leafleting from 141 Woolacombe Rd. (70 and 
108a buses). Fellowship Party. 


London, W.C.1: 3 p.m. Manette St. (off Charing 
Cross Rd.). Open-air mtg., Dennis Gould. Poster 
parade 4.30-5.30. CND. 


Manchester 14: 2.30-7.30 p.m. Unitarian College, 
Daisy Bank Rd., Victoria Pk. One day conference 
** Hunger and World Peace.’’ Details from G. L. 
Dunn, 15 Wentworth Ave., Flixton, Manchester. 
Unitarian Peace Fellowship. 


7 October, Sunday 


Bristol: 3 p.m. The Chantry, Thornbury. Confer- 
ence: Policy and Constitution, financial report, 
Future Action. West of England C'ttee of 100. 
Details: Tony Allwright, 44 Logan Rd., Bristol 7. 


London, E.C.4: 3.15 p.m. St, Paul's Cathedral. 
Special Service for the ‘‘ Freedom from Hunger ** 
Campaign, 


eS 
Victoria Station, London: Coach leaving early 
morning for Colchester for _*picketing, poster 
parades, open-air meetings. Brian McGee's 2Ist 
pigeaay, To book ring FRE 2183. Westminster 


Every week 


Mondays 


Nottingham : 7.30 p.m. 49 Coffee Bar (downstairs), 
Meeting. YCND, 69 Churchfield Lane, Radford. 


Tuesdays 


Vietoria, S.W.1: 7.30 p.m. Canvassing and leaflet- 
ing from 216 Ashley Gdns. (behind Westminster 
Cath., entrance in Francis St.) YCND, C'ttee of 
100, CND. 


Wednesdays 


Victoria, S.W.1; 7.30 p.m. Canvassing and leafleting 
from 10 Walden House, Pimlico Rd. (on 11, 39 and 
46 bus routes), YCND, Committee of 100, CND. 


Thursdays 

London, W.12 1 7-11 p.m. outside Wormwood Scrubs, 
Du Cane Rd. Vigil for Des Lock. (Noarest Tube : 
East Acton). London Committee of 100. 


Saturdays 


Croydon: Trinity School of Sir John Whitgift, Hi 
t. - mannin bookstall, Jeaficting. 10-5.45. Yaw. 


Kentish Town, London: 3-5 p.m. Corner of Kentish 
Town Rd. and Isfip St. (ar. Kentish Town Tube 
Stn.). Public mtg., leafleting, newspaper selling. 
Volunteers needed. CND. 


London, W.11:1 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd., Porto- 
bello Market, north end. PPU bookstall. Volun- 
teers for two hour shifts always needed. ‘Phone: 
Sec. BAY 2086 or FLA_7906. 


London, S.W.161 8.30 a.m. - 1.30 p.m. Bookstall 
near St. Leonard's Church, Streatham. Volunteers 
elcome. CND. 


Marylebone: 10 a.m. - 4 p.m. Church St. Market, 
Edgware Rd. Supporters needed to man stall and 
leaflet. CND. 


Maening bookstall, leafleting. 


Wells, Somerset: 9 2m.-5 p.m. Market Stall, Leaf- 
letting. CND. 


Sundays 

Colchester: 3-5 p.m. M.P.T.C., Berechurch Hall 
Rd Vigil every Sunday till release of Brias 
McGee. Directions from ‘ The Studio,"’ Brook St., 
Colchester. CND/C'ttee_of 100. 


Bristol ; 3 p.m. Durdham Downs. Public Meeting. 


Notti 7-9 p.m. Slab . Open Mtg. Then 
Nomtiving Horse” Hotel tli 10 p.m. ‘Speakers 
and lesMeters welcome each week. CND. 


Nottingham: 8 p-™. Market Sq. Public Meeting. 


Saturdays and Sundays 


London, S.E.1: Christchurch House, Chancel St. 
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A HARD LOOK AT EAST GERMANY 


Having had the feeling for some time that 
Peace News was hesitating to publish any 
detailed analysis of the Berlin crisis, I was 
very pleased to see the two articles in the 
issue of August 31. After reading them, 
however. I wondered whether they might not 
give a wrong impression to Peace News 
readers, as the very objective account by 
Hans Sinn, who does not try to excuse the 
West (on the contrary), is followed by the 
article by David Stayt who defends the 
East. And then, a few pages further on, 
one sees the photo of the stone throwers, 
showing the reader, so to speak, what West 
Berliners are really like. 


Whereas Hans Sinn tries to give a serious 
introduction to the problem of the division 
of Berlin and of Germany as a whole, 
writing as a former West German and con- 
centrating on the faults committed by the 
West, David Stayt follows every criticism 
of West Germany by a rather weak des- 
cription of. or even an excuse for, what is 
wrong with East Germany. Furthermore, 
he mentions certain facts which suit his 
picture of the situation while omitting 
others which do not. 


He quotes, for instance, the opinion of 
Friedrich Schwarz that “West German 
propaganda is now almost as bad as the 
propaganda of the Nazis just before the 
last war.” While this is probably true, East 
Germany has also been drowned in party 
and governmental propaganda to an extent 
that is equalled in no country of Western 
Europe. 


When David Stayt saw on his way to Ber- 
lin the demand for prohibition of the atom 
bomb written on the sides of bridges over 


the autobahn he must have known that the 
East German government certainly pro- 
motes the banning of the Western bomb, 
but would equally certainly not sponsor 
unilateral nuclear disarmament by the East. 
He should also know that these inscrip- 
tions could not come from the hand of an 
individual or any non-governmental organ- 
isation. 

He also draws too pleasant a picture of 
the fronticr when he writes of ‘“ occa- 
sional” high look-out posts on the East 
German side. In fact, they are erected at 
regular distances so that every inch of the 
fence can be watched. The 100-foot clear- 
way is not mainly a protection against a 
potential invasion from the West but one 
of the means by which the East Germans 
have made it almost impossible to cross 
the border out of East Germany. 

When David Stayt saw more policemen on 
the Western side of the wall he should 
have known that there are as many East 
German “Vopos” watching the wall as 
West Berlin policemen, but many of them 
ate hidden. The fact that nobody has so 
far succeeded in climbing the wall proves 
that every minute of the day every inch of 
the wall is watched by East German police 
who have so far shot everyone who has 
tried to climb it. That the West Berliners 
invite visitors to see the wal! is perfectly 
natural and cannot in itself be regarded 
as a cold war move. I imagine that any- 
one would wish to show his anger in this 
kind of way when the other side builds a 
wall to divide his home town, wherever the 
real blame might lie. On the other hand, 
I can quite understand that the East Ger- 
man government is not interested in show- 


ing the wall to anyone, and regards it “as 
nothing more than an__ international 
frontier.” 

David Stayt finishes his article by saying 
that he was told about the difficulties West 
Germans had in holding nuclear disarma- 
ment demonstrations in West Berlin or 
West Germany. Unfortunately, this is very 
true, but he omits to say that in East Ger- 
many this is no less difficult, in fact, it is 
impossible. 

Although I am certainly in favour of re- 
cognising East Germany and on the whole 
agree with Hans Sinn, I believe David 
Stayt goes much too far in his apologetics 
when he says that ‘East Germany was 
certainly no paradise, but its many faults, 
although in some ways different from those 
of the West, were no worse.” This can 
have been written only by somebody who 
would accept a total dictatorship as a 
means to achieve political and social ends. 
A friend of mine from Hamburg, a 
member of the War Resisters’ Inter- 
national, who has publicly criticised the 
West German government and people for 
their attitudes to the cold war, wrote to me 
recently about a visit he made to Salzwedel 
in East Germany, and said the East Ger- 
man government was using Nazi methods. 
Readers in forcign countries very often get 
the wrong impression when they read 
criticisms of West Germany written by 
West Germans and a defence of, or even 
enthusiastic reports of East Germany 
written by Marxists. Fortunately, there are 
quite a number of West Germans, espe- 
cially among young people, who publicly 
condemn their government’s policies and 
the attitudes of their fellow-countrymen. 


Their articles are often readily published 
by the West European Press. I personally 
feel the attitude of these people is very 
good, as one should first look for one’s 
own faults. But, unfortunately, such public 
criticism does not exist at all in East 
Germany. 

Whereas an apologist for East Germany is 
interesting to Peace News readers as he 
may ve able to show ways in which ten- 
sion could be reduced, no one wants to 
hear an apologist for West Germany. As 
a result. I have hardly seen any objective 
article on East Germany in Peace News 
with the exception perhaps of the one on 
East German conscientious objectors in the 
issue of May 18. It is not my purpose 
simply to criticise East Germany. I only 
want to emphasise that, although we try to 
view the position of a country belonging 
to the Sovict bloc from a different angle 
from that of the promoters of the cold 
war, it does not further our cause to dis- 
tort the truth by omitting significant facts. 


Heinz Frehse’s comment that Peace News 
has published no analysis of the Berlin 
situation before August 31 is not quite 
accurate. The June 29 issue contained an 
article by Heinz Neunes, a West Berlin 
teacher, under the title “Living With The 
Wall”. The reason we have not published 
an extensive objective article on East Ger- 
many is because it has proved difficult 
to find someone with a sufficient knowledge 
of East Germany capable of writing objec- 
tively on the subject. If any Peace News 
reader can fill this gap in our coverage of 
the German problem we shall be happy to 
receive contributions. 
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Houses and schools in Berlin 


Do you want a house in West Berlin ? 
Because if you do you will probably find 
that ‘he owner will have had 200 applica- 
tions before yours. 


A German who came from the East six 
years ago has to live with his family in an 
old barracks together with a number of 
other families. Recently he inspected a 
house which had been advertised; it con- 
sisted of two rooms and two kitchens. The 
building was poor and dirty, the plaster 
was defective, and the rent was about 
about £12 10s. a month. 


I have also seen a good house advertised 
as vacant for either a couple of old-age 
pensioners or a refugee family from East 
Germany, An applicant who came within 
one of these categories ‘phoned the adver- 
tiser at 6 p.m. on the day the advertisement 
appeared. He was told: “‘ You're the fifty- 
eighth applicant; the first rang us up at 
7 am.” 


Many blocks of houses are owned by big 
companies. Some very famous firms with 
factories in Berlin build and own houses, 
and someone who works for them may be 
lucky enough to become their tenant and 
will pay a reasonable rent. But if he 
leaves his job he may well lose his house 
too. 

Many Germans, however, find it very diffi- 
cult to get a house. They will be quite 
lucky to get a reasonable house for £20-25 
a month. A couple of weeks ago two old- 
age pensioners committed suicide rather 
than comply with an order to leave their 
home. 


A German I met, who had been a teacher 
in East Germany and is now teaching in 
the West, told me: “You are free to re- 
fuse work in the West and you are free to 
die of hunger. If you refuse to work in 
the East you will be taken somewhere 
where you have to work, down a mine or 
somewhere like that.” Talking of the edu- 
cation systems in the two parts of Ger- 
many, he said: ‘As a teacher in the East 


I had to help the backward children in my 
class and bring them up to the highest 
standard, leaving the best pupils. As a 
teacher in the West I had to leave the 
backward children and let them trudge 
along the best way they could and con- 
centrate on pushing the brilliant ones 
forward.” 

I asked him whether it was true that chil- 
dren in East Berlin were told to write: “I 
do not listen to the BBC programmes” 
and had to report their neighbours if they 
heard them listening to BBC broadcasts. 
He said that this was so, but he himself 
had never carried this out. 

In East Germany a university student may 
have as much as 92 per cent ot his ex- 


penses paid by the government, but, on 
graduating, he will only be paid a normal 
working wage. Prospects of high salaries 
in the West started a drift of graduates 
from the East. The West German economy 
is stronger (a West German mark was 
worth five East German marks at the time 
the wall was built), and East Germans 
working in West Berlin would return home 
with at Ieast twice the wages of their neigh- 
bours, It was this situation, together with 
what the East German government regards 
as the military threat from West Germany, 
which caused the building of the Berlin 
wall. But there was a wall between East 
and West even before the physical wall was 
built between them. 


Micro and macro 


Earlier this year an English physicist pro- 
pounded the theory that our universe is 
merely an atomic particle in a really vast 
universe. On the other hand, he holds that 
the electron as we know it may be a 
universe in itself -a micro-universe with its 
own galaxies, planctary systems, people and 
-who knows ?-its own cold war and 10- 
megaton H-bombs. 


The physicist cites a group of physical 
phenomena from which this inference may 
be drawn, but the theory is not new as a 
philosophic speculation. It might be, 
thought Anatole France, that the millions 
of suns that we know must exist, together 
with thousands of millions of which we 
know nothing, form altogether a globule of 
blood in the body of an animal, itself 
occupying a world of which we cannot con- 
ceive the immensity. This business of size, 
he says, is a purely human idea. If the 
universe were suddenly reduced to the 
dimensions of a nut all things would retain 
their relative proportions and we should 
not perceive any change. 


So even if our physicist is right there is no 
need to let our new-found insignificance in 
the sum-total of the universe discourage us 
from effort. We still need to struggle for a 


mankind that will not destroy itself; and 
we still do well to keep Peace News in 
action as a contribution to that end. If we 
should seem insignificant in relation to the 
macro-universe we ourselves are a macro- 
universe in relation to the micro-universes 
with which we swarm. So send us some of 
your micro-money, remembering that it is 
macro-money also, and doing what you can 


to make it more so. 
ALLEN SKINNER 
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After reading the first part of Kenneth 
Harris’s interview with Lord Home in The 
Observer, I could not quite make up my 
mind whether or not it was a parody or 
the real thing. It seemed unlike The 
Observer to publish a whole page joke 
about the Foreign Secretary, but on the 
other hand it seemed impossible that any- 
one, even an aristocrat, could give the 
reasons he gave for going into Parliament: 
ss . Oh, well, it seemed rather stodgy 
just to stay at home and live on your 
money and look after your estates. It 
would have been a Jot better for the estates 
if I had, and you might think it would 
have been better for foreign policy... . 
Then there was a constituency right on the 
doorstep.” 


The second half of the interview sounded 
a bit more like a real man talking, and at 
one point I found myself admiring Home’s 
ability. He was talking about how the 
Russians at Geneva made jokes nowadays, 
and he gave this as an example: ‘“ We 
were arguing about tests the other day. . . 
I was hammering away at verification, you 
see, and I said something to the effect that 
we wanted to be able to find out if a sus- 
picious noise coming from the Soviet 
Union was a nuclear explosion or just Mr. 
Molotov falling downstairs. Gromyko said 
something like: ‘That question would not 
arise. There is no longer any fissionable 
material left in Mr. Molotov ’.” 

What I would like to know is how Lord 
Home knew it was a joke. 


* * * 


Professor Fred Hoyle said in Adelaide a 
fortnight ago that the space race was not 
worth a thousandth of what has been spent 
on it. Mariner, now on its way to Venus, 
could tell us nothing we could not find out 
much more cheaply by sending up a tele- 
scope on a high altitude balloon. 


But President Kennedy has his own ex- 
planations for the fantastically expensive 
business of space ‘ research.” 


“We choose,” he said recently, “to go to 


Christopher Farley 
The press 


“It's a free country. You can say what 
you want. Nobody’s going to stop you. 
And if you don’t like the Government, fair 
enough - all you have to do is to persuade 
others that your ideas are better.” 
Familiar words? They are the authentic 
voice of the True Believer. He knows he 
lives in a democracy, so it’s just a simple 
matter of counting heads - and the most 
reasonable case wins. But how do you 
make a reasonable case ? And who hears 
about it? 

Considered in these terms, newspapers in a 
democracy assume an unenviable respon- 
sibility. The Royal Commission on the 
Press was told to concern itself with free 
expression of opinion, though you would 
hardly have guessed it from its report. 
Consider the figures. In 1961 three 
national newspapers constituted 72 per cent 
of the nation’s morning reading: the Daily 
Mirror, the Daily Express and (well 
behind) the Daily Mail. Then the Daily 
Herald, Daily Telegraph and Daily Sketch 
together claimed 23 per cent of the national 
morning circulation. Finally (numerically 
almost insignificant) The Times and the 
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Friends International Centre, 32 Tavistock 
Square, Euston. Margaret Barr from 
India: “My Pilgrimage.” 


Lord Home and the Russian 
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the moon in this decade and do the other 
things, not because they are easy, but be- 
cause they are hard.” He goes on, after 
this not very impressive reason, with an- 
other not very impressive reason. ‘‘ Many 
years ago the great British explorer George 
Mallory was asked why did he 
want to climb Everest, and he said, ‘ Be- 
cause it is there.’ Well, space is there. . .” 
I never could see the logic of this argu- 
ment. It can be used as a justification for 
everything from robbing a bank to raping 
little girls in the park. After all, they’re 
there too. And if we don’t do it, the 
Russians might do it first, so we'd better 
get on with it. 


* * * 


Three Negro churches have been burned 
down in Georgia in the past three weeks. 
Windows have been smashed in the 
coloured sections of towns in the state, and 
coloured men and women have been beaten 
up and shot. This wave of violence is 
directed against the voter-registration cam- 
paign. 

In several Northern States a “ non-violent 
army” is being organised. Recruiting 
drives are being held in New York, Hart- 
ford, New Haven, Cleveland, Chicago and 
Washington, and volunteers are pledging 
thcmselves to go to Albany at a moment’s 
notice to help the anti-segregation struggle 
there. The situation is becoming increas- 
ingly dangerous as the point is approach- 
ing when the negroes may arm themselves 
and shoot back. When Slater King, vice- 
president of the Albany movement, was 
over here (see Peace News August 31) he 
mentioned the Black Muslims, who believe 
in the use of violence, and spoke of the 
danger of a large number joining them if 
something was not achieved by non-violent 
means in the near future. 


The only news from Georgia that looks 
like being anything near cheerful was the 
election of the Governor. The choice was 
between an ex-Governor, Martin Griffin, 
who boasted of his anti-negro record and 


- who is to 


Guardian between them had three per cent. 
So the news and views expressed in these 
papers went out in these proportions. And 
the news and views not expressed there 
were not read. That's not so bad, says the 
Royal Commission, because although most 
British newspapers are of the political right 
they can and do criticise Conservative gov- 
ernments. And in any case the left is sup- 
ported by the biggest popular morning cir- 
culation under one control (the Herald and 
Mirror). 

But supposing that “left” and “ right” are 
increasingly outdated terms signifying less 
and less of true consequence. Suppose 
that man is about to wipe himself off the 
face of his planet. And then consider how 
the papers are approaching this in news 
and views. Over the last few years opinion 
polis have variously estimated that between 
17 and 35 per cent of the British people 
favour unilateral nuclear disarmament. 
Not one daily paper supports this view 
editorially and not one gives these views 
serious and constant attention. Now sup- 
pose - as the Royal Commission shows to 
be true - that you have to be a millionaire 
to start a new newspaper; even then if 
it doesn’t command advertising revenue it 
will flop. You may live in six democracies 
for all I care and you'll never be able to 
start a national daily paper these days. 
And if you don’t and can't have the back- 
ing of a national newspaper or radio or 
television staticn you can’t get very far. 


Most people are so bludgeoned by the 


came out with such advice as ‘“ There ain't 
but one thing to do and that is to cut you 
a blackjack sapling and brain them (Martin 
Luther King and his followers) and nip ‘em 
in the bud to begin.” Griffin was opposed 
by Carl E. Sanders, who declared himself 
to be a moderate segregationist. The lesser 
of the two evils was elected. 
* * * 


Fortunately we have nothing here to com- 
pare with the Deep South. But one is con- 
stantly shocked by the reports of discrim- 
ination that one does hear about. A few 
days ago there was the engine fitter who 
was sacked because his workmates at the 
Kennington depot threatened to strike if he 
was employed. In the end, after a meeting 
of the union, the TGWU, this decision was 
in fact reversed, and it was decided that 
they would work with the coloured man, 
Mr. Cecil Mills, if he accepted the job. 


This later decision received hardly any 
publicity, though it got more than was 
given to the valuation panel at High 
Wycombe on September 18. A man asked 
for his rates to be reduced because he was 
“surrounded by immigrants, many of them 
coloured.” The panel said “‘ We have every 
sympathy with you,” but rejected the appli- 
cation. Mr, Charles Brewin, the valuation 
officer, said, ‘ Having a coloured neighbour 
is an occupational risk, like living next to 
a music teacher or a tenant with noisy 
animals.” 
* * * 


One way and another we get quite a few 
papers and magazines coming into the 
Peace News office. Some of them are more 
exciting than others, like L’Espresso, which 
has very marvellous pictures in it, and Le 
Canard Enchainé which this week has a 
picture of de Gaulle tearing up the con- 
stitution; and some we don’t really want at 
all - like the information bulletin for 
Rumanians in exile, which we suppose is 
meant to rouse us to unfriendly thoughts 
about the Communists, but instead only 
makes us think what an odd-looking 
language Rumanian is. 


blame? 


daily barrage of conformity and obedience 
mounted by the mass media that they will 
go on believing they live in a democracy 
until the final disaster. It’s a free country 
and we’re free to put up with it. That is, 
until we demand a serious inquiry into how 
public opinion is made, altered, moulded 
and contained. Meanwhile we shall have 
to make do with Royal Commissions. This 
is the second one on the press within the 
last 13 years. How much longer will this 
farce last ? 

It’s always worth asking who is to blame. 
First must come the unions, By their 
shortsighted insistence on incredible over- 
staffing on the production and distribution 
sides of newspapers - and this on top of 
the highest wages in the country for 
manual workers - they ensure that the 
smaller publications will be swallowed up 
or simply die. Thirty-four per cent of the 
wage carners in these departments of the 
national papers studied by the Royal Com- 
mission could be dispensed with. 

Next come the tycoons who exploit a 
painful situation. The mass of men, said 
Thoreau, live a life of quiet desperation. 
You have only to read the rubbish that 
passes as newspapers to note the truth of 
this. Perhaps as long as people Joathe their 
daily work and need some distraction to 
bolster their journey to it there will always 
be others who take advantage of their des- 
peration to further reduce the quality and 
dignity of their lives. Finally, there is the 
failure of opposition, the silence from those 


joke 


But one magazine did impress us when it 
made its appearance. This was Radar, an 
English-language bi-monthly published in 
Warsaw (there is also a German-language 
edition), Attractively designed (one very 
striking idea is to emphasise sections of a 
page or even complete pages by printing 
them on yellow), Radar is an international 
youth paper of a different kind. 


Its character is a clear indication of the 
changes which have taken place in Poland 
since 1956: instead of the dreary exhorta- 
tions to unity against the devilish plots of 
the imperialists, which used to be the main 
contents of  officially-sponsored youth 
papers in Communist countries, Radar’s 
features are about things which people 
really are interested in. 


In this year's issues, for example, there 
have been articles on Polish theatre and 
cinema, jazz (one of which contained some 
very perceptive remarks on the career of 
Ray Charles), sport, student life and work, 
and Polish history. On top of this there 
are regular features, such as a “ Polish 
newsreel,” pen pals columns and language 
lexicons, which provide phrases for corre- 
spondence in many languages; there are 
also courses in Polish, Russian and Finnish. 
Radar claims to be “a gateway to friend- 
ship with the whole world”; for anyone 
who isn't prepared to take the assumptions 
of the cold war at their face value, it is well 
worth reading. and for anyone interested in 
Poland or planning to go there, it is invalu- 
able. Single copies or subscriptions can be 
obtained through the Cracovia Book Com- 
pany, 58 Pembroke Road. London, W.8 


* * » 


We also got a copy of The Tailor and 
Cutter recently. Their plan for world peace 
(dressing all the world political leaders in 
the International Look in clothes that they 
have evolved) is saner and much more 
amusing than the plans put out by the 
politicians themselves. 


who should be denouncing the sewers that 
flow across our breakfast tables ag the 
threat to the health of the community that 
they are. It would be encouraging to hear 
protest. It might be more profitable to 
organise a boycott of the very worst daily 
paper, though I don’t envy those who would 
have to make the choice, 


Convention 
in Poona 


In the city of Poona, 120 miles south-east 
of Bombay, an Anti-Nuclear Weapon Con- 
vention is being planned in the third week 
of October as a follow-up of the New 
Delhi Convention, held in June this year, 
reports of which were published all over 
the world. 

The organisers are planning to have an ex- 
hibition along with this convention in 
which posters and photographic material 
depicting the activities of the peace move- 
ment all over the world will be displayed. 
Some important peace organisations in this 
country have been requested to help in 
making this exhibition a success. 

The convening committee consists of 50 
important personalities of Maharashtra 
state, and the convention is being supported 
by many well-known scientists, education- 
alists, writers and poets. 

Further information can be had from 
Govindrao Deshpande, General Secretary, 
Poona Anti-Nuclear Convention, 199/2 
Tilak Road, Poona 2, India. 
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a story of violence in the 


American South 


One of the most common arguments used against the effectiveness 
of non-violent action is that, while it may work to some extent 
in a relatively tolerant country like Britain or, say, British 
India, it is useless in the face of a really ruthless dictatorship. 
Perhaps the most effective non-violent movement of recent times, 
in terms of results achieved, has been the racial equality move- 
ment in the southern United States. It is therefore important for 
those concerned with the development of non-violent action to 
study the circumstances in which this success has been achieved, 
in particular to know to what extent its success has been gained in 
the face of a “tolerant” or “ruthless” opposition. 

The evidence which follows was given before a Committee of 
Inquiry into the Administration of Justice in the Freedom 
Struggle which was held in Washington in May. The Chairman 
of the Committee was Mrs, Eleanor Roosevelt; other members 
were Norman Thomas, former Socialist presidential candidate; 
Roger Baldwin, civil rights leader; Dr. Kenneth Clark, psycholo- 
gist: John Bolt Culbertson, lawyer; Joseph L. Rauh Jnr., of 
Action; Boris 
unionist; the Rev. Gardner Taylor. Baptist Minister; Telford 
Taylor. lawyer and prosecutor at the Nuremberg trials. The 
witnesses were questioned by Rowland Watts of the American 
Civil Liberties Union and Carl Rachlin, lawyer to the Congress 


Americans for Democratic 


of Racial Equality. 


Robert Moses is a graduate of Harvard 
University who was working on a_pro- 
gramme to get Negroes registered as voters 
in Southern Mississippi in the summer of 
1961. He told the committee of police in- 
timidation of Negroes who tried to register. 
In the town of Liberiy a cousin of the 
sheriff attacked him in the sight of police 
officers. His head wound required eight 
stitches. 

Q. Mr. Moses. did you know a person 
named Herbert Lee ? 

A. Yes. he was a Negro farmer who lived 
near Liberty. 

Q. Would you tell the Committee what 
Mr. Lee was doing and what happened. 
A. He was killed on September 25. That 
moming I was in McComb. The Negro 
doctor came by the voter registration office 
to tell us he had just taken a bullet out of 
a Negro’s head. We went over to see who 
it was because I thought it was somebody 
in the voting programme. and we were able 
to identify the man as Mr. Herbert Lee. 
That night we went into the county to 
track down people who had seen _ the 
killing. Three Negroes told more or less 
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the same story. That they were at the 
cotton gin in Liberty and Mr. Lee drove 
up to gin the cotton in his truck, followed 
by Mr. Herst in his car. He is representative 
to the Mississippi state legislature. 

Q. Mr. Herst is white ? 

A. Mr. Herst is white. He got out of his 
car and went over to the cab of Mr. Lee’s 
truck. They began talking. Mr. Herst was 
waving a gun. Mr. Lee got out of his cab 
on the right side. Mr. Herst ran around the 
front and shot Mr. Lee one shot in his 
temple. 

Q. The grand jury found no basis for an 
indictment against Representative Herst, is 
that correct ? 

A. Yes. 

Albert Bigelow, a Quaker of Cos Cob, 
Connecticut, who in 1958 sailed his boat, 
the Golden Rule, into the US testing zone 
in the Pacific, gave evidence on the attack 
on the first Freedom Riders at Anniston, 
Alabama in May, 1961. 

Albert Bigelow: As we came into the 
station there was a mob of about 150. There 
were no police in sight. The crowd started 
to attack the bus. They cut a tyre. None of 
us got off the bus. We were there fifteen 
minutes before any police appeared. Then 
one policeman in a brown uniform came 
and talked in a very friendly way to the 
men. Eventually police formed a_ path 
through this crowd and we were able to 
leave. 
Q. How many police at the time you left ? 
A. I saw, I think, three. About six miles 
out of Anniston the tyre blew. A mob, 
following in automobiles, surrounded the 
bus. in a more angry mood than in 
Anniston. They had pipes and chains as 
well as clubs. Mr: Cowling (a State Highway 
policeman) stood at the door of the bus. 


They really went to work on the bus for 
about fifteen, perhaps twenty minutes. The 
safety glass was all sagging. Now a State 
policeman in uniform drove up. He did 
absolutely nothing about the vandalism. He 
seemed to almost collaborate with the 
mob. He called on the radio in his car in 
a very leisurely manner. 

In five minutes the bus burst into flames. 
People in the back got out of the window. 
We got out of the front door. Some were 
clubbed as they got out. Many had smoke 
poison. Mr. Cowling directed two State 
police who had arrived tardily; they fired 
pistols in the air. The mob drew away. 
Q. Did you appeal to Governor Patterson 
(Governor of Alabama) for assistance ? 
A. Newsmen asked him. He had said he 
wouldn't supply protection for agitators 
and invaders. 

Jim Peck, Editor of CORElator, CORE’s 
journal, was on a second bus which arrived 
at Anniston two hours after the first. 

Mr. Peck: As the bus was about to leave, 
eight white men climbed aboard. The 
driver announced that if Negroes did not 
move back he would not drive on. 

There were no police. The gang started 
forcibly moving our men back. Walter 
Bergman and I went forward to try to 
intercede. The next moment I was flat on 
my face on the floor. The leader slugged 
me and then he slugged Bergman. They 
slugged us and kicked us until we were all 
in the back of the bus. Bergman looked 
very bad. His face was all swollen and he 
was bleeding. We didn’t know he had 
received this very serious injury for which 
he is still in hospital. I was bleeding. These 
men sat in the very front seats. The bus 
proceeded to Birmingham. 

As we got off the bus we saw a mob 
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Freedom riders attacked 
in Alabama 


carrying ill-concealed metal pipes. This was 
no surprise. I had called the Rev. Shuttles- 
worth. He said, “ You are going to get this 
greeting. It has been in the organisation for 
the past week. There is going to be a mob.” 
They carried me into this alleyway and 
went to work with pipes and fists. Before 
long I was unconscious. Later, Walter 
Bergman found me and helped me into a 
cab. 
Q. This was Mothers Day, 1961? 
A. Yes, Mothers Day. Police Chief Connor 
later explained the absence of police by 
saying his men were all visiting their 
mothers. 
Q. How long were you in the hospital ? 
A. From six in the evening until two in 
the morning. after they had completed the 
53 stitches in my head. 
Eric Weinberger, of Norwich, Connecticut, 
was sent by CORE to Brownsville, Tennes- 
see, in December, 1961, to teach unem- 
ployed Negro sharecroppers to make leather 
bags for sale. 
Mr. Weinberger : Within three hours of my 
first arrival in Brownsville I was urged, 
Mr. Weinberger, get out of town. Police 
were following me. 
After taking a few bags to New York and 
arranging for orders I went back to Browns- 
ville in February and conducted classes. We 
began making bags. This went on for three 
days. There was a young man with me, 
Jeffrey Gordon. taking a trip. | offered him 
a lift to Memphis, fifty miles away. About 
ten in the morning we got into the station 
wagon and headed up to Memphis. 
We got about three blocks. There was a 
police car waiting for us. A deputy said to 
follow him to the court house. There the 
deputy said we would have to spend the 
night in jail. We refused to go with him. 
He started to grab us and we didn’t co- 
Operate. We were dragged out of the court 
house by the feet with our heads bouncing 
on the cement steps, and put in the county 
jail. 
Three hours later they came for fingerprints. 
Jeffrey was first. He didn't co-operate. He 
was dragged out of the cell by a device, 
a clamp over the wrist. 
Then I was dragged out by this instrument. 
I felt this was a horror of police injustice 
and when they put my hand on the ink 
pad, I would move my finger a half inch to 
smear it. This infuriated them. I was 
beaten and punched in my eye. The wrist 
clamp was used to an extreme. This finger 
was bent back to the ultimate. I passed out 
several times. They slapped me back to 
consciousness. 
My pants were torn off. An electric stock 
probe, used in stockyards to make cattle 
move along. was used around the private 
parts, it was very painful stuff. I was 
picked up and held in the air by the 
private parts. 
They gave up. They did not get the finger- 
prints. The beating lasted fifteen minutes. 
I was dragged back to the cell. Next day I 
was taken to the adjacent cell. tied with a 
rope to the base of the cell. The clamp was 
used on the hand they wanted to finger- 
print. A plier was used to pull the fingers 
and they got the prints. We were released 
at the end of 72 hours. 
Q. Were you charged with any crime ? 
A. No. The Deputy wanted to hold us 
because we were at the house of a Negro 
but the Sheriff said there was no statute on 
that. 
Q. How is the bag project now ? 
A. Orders are coming in at a nice rate. 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 

A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


Applications now being 
considered for next year 
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The main entrance of the 
Olivetti factory at 
Pozzuoli, in the depressed 
south of Italy 


Robin Dixon 


The Olivetti 
experiment 


The Men at the Gate, by Ottiero Ottieri 
(Gollancz, 21s.), 


This book is about a factory at Pozzuoli, 
near Naples, the people who work in it, 
and the thousands of unemployed who 
would like to work in it but for whom 
there is no room - the men at the gate. 
The factory belongs to the Olivetti Com- 
pany and produces calculating machines. 
Adriano Olivetti, whose death in 1960 was 
a serious loss to Italy, built this factory 
because he wanted his company to make 
some contribution to a solution of the un- 
employment situation in the South, and 
also to prove to Northern Italian sceptics 
that the people of the South were just as 
capable of becoming skilled factory 
workers as the Northerners. 


The basic human problems of Southern 
Italy are poverty, ignorance, over-popula- 
tion and unemployment. Solutions can be 
attempted at several levels; land reform is 
one; Danilo Dolci’s approach, education of 
the population dal basso, is another; 
Father Borelli’s work in the slums of 
Naples is another. 

Industry, particularly industry based on 
agriculture, is a further answer. The 
arrival of an engineering industry on the 


scale of the Olivetti experiment could, in 
time, employ the surplus population, halt 
the emigration of the fittest and most in- 
telligent, relieve the pressure on the Jand 
and, in the hands of a company as en- 
lightened as Olivetti, even make a contri- 
bution to the education of the people. 


The Pozzuoli experiment is remarkable in 
several ways. Most interesting is its influ- 
ence on the people who were its guinea 
pigs. Not only, incredibly for them, did it 
provide work for men who had been un- 
employed for years, but it suddenly and 
dramatically introduced them to the most 
up-to-date industrial working conditions; a 
beautifully designed factory, advanced 
social and medical services and the most 
sophisticated techniques of personnel selec- 
tion and of assembly-line production. 


The most surprising point brought out by 
the book is the speed with which the new 
employees adapted themselves to the 
routine and methods of the factory. In- 
deed, in many ways they successfully 
adapted the factory to themselves. Of 
course there were difficulties, particularly 
in the case of young men who had been 
unemployed for years and, once the novelty 
had worn off, could not settle down to 
regular work. 


SELL PEACE NEWS 


Distributors and sellers wanted in 
every college, group and district. 
Posters and publicity leaflets 
available free. Please write: 
Circulation manager, Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


JAM 


— two hundred-weight of it, now being made by a reader for Peace News 
CHRISTMAS FAIR. Aprons, lampshades, clothing, gifts of all kinds in 
production too. Are YOU on the job? Every reader can help this annual fund 


raiser. 


BOOK THE DATE — Saturday, November 24, Whitfield Hall, 


Tottenham Court Road, W.1. Guest of honour — HELEN ALLEGRANZA. 


—OR ANYTHING 


One of the biggest problems faced by Dr. 
Ottieri (he was personnel manager) and his 
colleagues was that of selection. They 
tried, as well as they could, to strike a 
balance between employing the best that 
they could find and those suffering most 
from hardship. One gathers that there was 
a great deal of scepticism about the ven- 
ture. Hence the necessity not to take too 
many risks. If industry is ever to be estab- 
lished in the South on a scale that will 
employ the present surplus labour, almost 
all of it unskilled, many business firms with 
a Jess enlightened policy than Olivetti will 
have to be persuaded that labour in the 
South is potentially just as efficient as in 
the North. It only needed a few glaring 
failures for the Northern know-alls to be 
reinforced in their belief that Southerners 
are just a pack of idle good-for-nothings. 


The demand for jobs at the factory was 
overwhelming and the means of selection 
like a funncl; a river of applicants pouring 
in at one end and a trickle of those offered 
a job coming out at the other. Few appli- 
cants understood the purposes of the selec- 
tion tests. ‘‘ Look, doctor, don’t ask me to 
play with these toys, just give me a job, 
anything, cleaning out the lavatories. . .” 
The necessity for careful selection revealed 
the extent and depth of the unemployment 
problem and the desperation of many of 
the unemployed. Whenever a car entered 
or left the factory its driver was obliged 
to slow down for fear that one of the 
pathetic group that always waited at the 
gate would try to throw himself under the 
vehicle. 
Of the daily queue of applicants only a 
tiny minority could ever be offered the 
possibility of work, perhaps then only in 
a year’s time. But examinations continued, 
in order, says Dr. Ottieri, to keep alive 
their hope. Many would question this 
method of dangling the tantalising possi- 
bility of work before people who are ulti- 
mately almost certain to be rejected. But 
it was important that all should feel that 
everyone had been given a chance, that no 
one was excluded unheard. To escape this 
criticism entirely the company ought never 
to have built the factory there at all. 
Relentlessly the book emphasises the con- 
dition of the countless would-be workers, 
“their self-respect at odds with their obse- 
quiousness and their hope.” One of them, 
a young man, ts asked how he spends his 
day: 
“T get up late. . . In the morning I 
help my mother and sisters about the 
house. . . I have a meal. In the after- 
noon I go out with friends, have a walk, 


. I go to some club or 
cinema, but seldom, doctor, I haven't 


go to the cafe. . 


the...” He stuck at the word. ‘ And 
then I pick up some job or other. The 
agency . through it I’m sometimes 
asked to do some house repairs. Or I 
help my other sister, the midwife.” 


It would be easy, thinking about the en- 
slavement of men and women to the anni- 
hilating boredom of the conveyor-belt, to 
say that those who took a job at the 
factory were only exchanging one deadly 
monotonous life for another, and the 
second the more pernicious because it was 
more subtle. Dr. Ottieri explains the vari- 
ous current theories concerning automation 
- the most interesting holds that precisely 
because the work is monotonous the mind 
is liberated and the worker able to think 
and reflect in a way beneficial to his per- 
sonality. (Others. with a different vision of 
the world, say yes this is so, but the 
trouble is he thinks the wrong thoughts, 
unpleasant thoughts about the employers, 
and broods on revolt!) I’ve neither quali- 
fications nor space to discuss this aspect 
of the book, an aspect that I found par- 
ticularly interesting and valuable quite 
apart from the main theme of the impact 
of industrialisation on the South. 


South Italy remains largely depressed and 
the present ambition of its liveliest and 
best inhabitants is to emigrate north, to 
Piedmont and Lombardy, to Switzerland 
and North-West Europe: But it can now 
only be a matter of time (unless the 
Common Market draws off the surplus 
labour and fails to maintain adequate in- 
vestment) before its development reaches 
take-off stage. The big question is: What 
sort of development ? 

So far the Italian Government has invested 
most of the available development funds 
in agriculture and small-scale industries 
associated with agriculture. This makes 
sense, even though in practice mal-admin- 
istration and corruption have led to much 
waste. But the Olivetti factory and a few 
similar enterprises present a direct alterna- 
tive. They are training an industrial popu- 
lation and have already proved that the 
Southerners are quick to learn and_per- 
fectly competent at a variety of industrial 
skills. 

If industry is established in the South on 
a large scale its high wages will eventually 
draw people away from agriculture. An 
important long-term lesson of the isolated 
Olivetti experiment is that the development 
of both will have to be carefully integrated 


if all the people are to obtain the maxi- 
mum benefit. 
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This is the second of two articles by 
Danilo Dolci on non-violent alternatives to 
war based on his speech to the Anti- 
Nuclear Arms Convention in New Delhi, 
India, on June 17. 


Must we really wait until everyone has 
understood the issues before we can elim- 
inate war and atomic weapons? If it is 
true, as indeed it is, that there are things 
which are imperative, and are indispensable 
conditions, such as, in the first place, the 
non-massacre of people, then these things 
must be accepted by those who have the 
responsibility of power. Since humanity 
stands above the nation, it is ever more 
necessary to actuate every form of co- 
ordinating international authority. It is 
necessary to continually improve the func- 
tion and the authority of both inter- 
national and super-national organisms. 
Every atom must be sane, organic. In each 
atom love, truth, the best possible deve- 
lopment - that is peace - should be recon- 
quered; nothing can be definitely acquired 
or discounted. In this field as in others, 
pretences, tricks and selfish acts cannot be 
expected to produce sincerity, loyalty and 
co-operation; just as lentils do not grow 
from potatoes. Tuberculosis and leprosy 
do no good in themselves even when life 
is so strong as to resist in spite of illness 
and blunders, making use of whatever re- 
mains on the positive side, destroying and 
absorbing the germs of death, of chaos and 
of nothingness, or neutralising them as 
with the pearl. 

What then? What are the concrete pro- 
posals? It is best to make concrete indica- 
tions without going into too many details 
and also without making too many gener- 
alisations which may lead to vague abstrac- 
tions. 

I suggest that India should organise a 
special period dedicated to non-viclence 
and to peace, during which period the par- 
tuculars, data and other indications derived 
from this Congress be sent through the 
Gandhi foundation and also through the 
government to all villages, towns and 
schools, from the first grade at school to 
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high university level, in such a way that 
what we are elaborating here may be dis- 
cussed among the people, even among 
small groups so that every person, trying 
to express himself, may succeed in dis- 
covering, confirming, proposing and acting. 
All these conclusions should be collected 
from such unions at town, provincial and 
regional Jevel and should be sent to a 
centre. And finally the more fresh and 
essential indications should be sent to all 
those who have the highest responsibilities 
and to all governments. 


These ideas and conclusions thus validated 
and confirmed by the people themselves 
should then be entrusted to a few delegates 
by every country (always hoping that 
others would follow your example) who 
should take them before the United 
Nations or wherever else may be thought 
useful. Certainly such delegates can carry 
much less weight when sent by only a few 
people than if they were to speak for the 
experience, thoughts, inspiration and will 
of millions of people. And every year this 
could be repeated and improved at the 
same time throughout the world. 

The press, radio, cultural centres, religious 
bodies, trades unions and political organi- 
sations in each of your countries could 
help you in this certainly fertile task of 
organising a movement for world peace. 
The judgment of a whole people, when 
consulted, is worth more than ours alone. 
Once each nation has been seriously con- 
sulted (and not treated as an object for 
propaganda) those opinions which are most 
valid and clear, and those proposals which 
have been tested and found sound in the 
general discussion, can be collected and 
diffused throughout the world. 

Here are some of the raw problems which, 
with so many other people, I believe 
should be studied carefully and worked out 
through general discussions as well as in 
talks with men of learning and with 
specialists and at the international level: 

1. Those meeting-points and decisions on 
which agreement has been reached at the 
international level should be underlined 
and given wide circulation throughout the 


OF PEACE 


world. It seems to me that the idea, pro- 
posed in various quarters, of making a 
universal charter for the use of atomic 
energy solely for peaceful purposes is 
timely. One should also reconsider the 
various propositions for disarmament and 
the possible new points of agreement. 

2. Let all scientists, all universities still 
directly concerned with the making of 
atomic bombs or in any way with the tech- 
nology of destruction - let them bring 
their collaboration to a halt. And let all 
those who co-operate in those fields as 
workers and technicians, and produce in- 
struments of death, strike, put up a mass 
front for the change-over of their industry 
to saner ends, This applies to America as 
much as to the USSR, to England and 
France, otf to any country at all where 
such actions may be necessary. 

3. If one waits for another to make the 
first step no one will do anything. We 
must break down the vicious circle. As 
has already been proposed many times, 
wisely and authoritatively, every state 
ought to take a substantial and increasing 
percentage of the capital and taxes dedi- 
cated each year to the armed forces and 
use the funds to develop life where the 
need is greatest, where poverty, famine, 
violence, disease and ignorance are at their 
worst, 

Can one expect governments to act accord- 
ing to the type of force and personnel at 
their disposal? Can one expect govern- 
ments, which should represent citizens with 
the most diverse interpretations of life, to 
take on total unilateral disarmament by 
themselves, decisions involving the possible 
sacrifice of entire communities of which 
only a part are in agreement? To what 
point can one impose certain sacrifices on 
others? Certainly already converted indi- 
viduals and voluntary groups can, by their 
sacrifice, by their action and pressure, work 
in hope of “a new heaven and a new 
earth.” Let expert teams be trained for the 
development of life, and let the proportion 
of this investment be steadily increased. 
This method is already accepted, even by 
those who with a full sense of responsibilty 


object to disarmament on the ground that 
people are not yet educated to it. and that 
complete disarmament can come only when 
the people are ready. 

4. Let the procedure for abolishing missile 
bases and present stocks of atomic war 
material be decided as soon as possible, or 
better, let them be turned wherever pos- 
sible to sane use. 

5. Let ever greater areas be totally dis- 
armed among the major powers. 

6. All over the world let the validity of 
the position of the conscientious objector 
be recognised legally and as soon as pos- 
sible. He should be allowed to undertake 
a civilian task, even a difficult and danger- 
ous one, as an alternative to military 
service. 

7. Let there be exchanges and meetings of 
ever greater frequency between areas of 
advanced scientific and industrial develop- 
ment and those which are rich or poor in 
quite other ways, and between areas with 
different interpretations of life and different 
social structures: among different peoples 
so that they may face their consciences, 
among the diverse organisations for peace 
aiming at the foundation of one world 
organisation, and so on until there are co- 
operation and communication channels at 
every level. 

The most sacred word among men at one 
time was “communion ”; the most sacred 
words today could be “democratic plan- 
ning,” if by this is meant the attempt to 
reach agreement up to a world scale for the 
development of life in the best possible way, 
There are models existing today which, 
even if not yet perfect, can already indi- 
cate on a large scale how this is possible, 
forming a close dialogue, a continual ex- 
change between centre and base, between 
base and people. 

To say “peace” is the same as to say 
“living in the best possible way” - that 
is, to be aware of being, and in fact to be, 
joint creators of life as well as we possibly 
can. Human life will acquire value and 
true peace just to the degree that we can 
succeed in making of every person a joint 
creator, 


Olivetti 


An aerial view of 
the factory 
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Norman Cliff 


THE STINKING NET OF ESPIONAGE 


The Secret War, by Sanche de Gramont. 
Andre Deutsch, 30s. 


I am liable to run out of adjectives to 
express my loathing of the despicable trade 
which is the subject of a book just pub- 
lished under the title of The Secret War. 
fis written by Sanche de Gramont, a cor- 
respondent of the New York Herald 
Tribune, and claims to be “ the story of 
international espionage since 1945.” 


This is an exhaustive study of spying in 
all its aspects, replete with details of the 
latest and most notorious trials; and the 
author has been blamed for giving away 
far too much “ vital” information. What 
he makes obvious is that that unsavoury 
creature, the spy - who deals mainly in 
trivialities and if he happens to supply 
uscful facts is likely to find them distrusted 
and discounted - is now completely out of 
date, and the sooner he and his like are 
paid off the better for us all. The agent 
on the ground has been rendered redun- 
dant by the “spy in the sky,” and only 
blind obstinacy can still guarantee him 
employment. 

Even trouble-making U-2 will soon be 
obsolete. It is superseded by the satellites 
Samos and Midas, one engaged in photo- 
graphy and the other in missile observa- 
tion. Samos can reach many areas beyond 
the range of U-2 and theoretically could 
photograph the entire land mass of the 
Soviet Union. It is claimed to be invul- 
nerable and completely reliable. Carrying 
cameras so sensitive that it can snap 
pictures by starlight from its astral perch 
with the detail that the human eye can see 
at 100 feet, it develops its photographs 
automatically and sends rolls of films 
earthward by capsule, whilst transmitting 
what it sees by television circuit. Midas 
carries infra-red detection equipment and 


the author envisages the appalling prospect 
of a necklace of spy satellites girding the 
globe - presumably with missiles being 
hurled into space to locate and destroy 
them. 

Is it too much to hope, in the midst of 
such lunacy, that with the mechanisation 
of espionage we may be able to rd our- 
selves of the unscrupulous tribe of liars, 
thieves, forgers, blackmailers, kidnappers, 
seducers, saboteurs and assassins employed 
by allegedly civilised Governments in the 
fraudulent racket of so-called security ? 
Their pernicious practices are essential, we 
are unctuously assured, to the great moral 
crusade against godless enemies. 

Although the author of The Secret War 
refrains from romanticising the role of the 
spy, the assumption is accepted that what- 
ever nauseating tricks the Soviet KGB or 
MVD may be capable of, the American 
FBI and CIA can outmatch in villainy. 
From a Congressman “in on CIA secrets ~ 
is quoted a reference to “some activities 
which jit almost chills the marrow of a 
man to hear about.” Here is an organisa- 
tion which acts as an invisible government, 
with a secret uncontrolled budget and an 
unrecorded staff of tens of thousands of 
agents and “has in fact become as direct 
a policy maker as the State Department 
through its political forays.” 


The CIA runs its own underground poli- 
tical offensives, takes upon itself the task 
of countering the spread of Communism, 
and in the process makes a practice of 
bolstering corrupt and reactionary regimes. 
It was responsible for the Cuban fiasco 
and for the U-2 overflights which embar- 
rassed Eisenhower's Administration, scut- 
tled the Summit Conference, and presented 
Khrushchev with a big propaganda oppor- 
tunity of which he took full advantage. 

Inscribed on the wall of the main entrance 


of CIA's elaborate building in Langley, 
Virginia, only ten miles from Washington, 
is the motto of this official lie factory: 
“Ye shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free’ (Gospel according 
to St. John), 


The innocent might assume that espionage 
could perhaps be justified because it is 
directed against a wicked enemy. It would 
come as a shock to know that it is directed 
just as treacherously against one’s friends. 
NSA (the National Security Agency), silent 
partner of the CJA, boasts that it has been 
eminently successful in spying on the allies 
of the United States and “reading the 
codes of 40 nations.” Its gentlemanly 
tactics include subverting the code clerks 
in friendly embassies. Diplomatic privi- 
leges are openly abused. Every important 
embassy and consulate has its quota of 
CIA men who are given “cover” rank, 
but whose work escapes diplomatic dis- 
cipline. The rank is usually that of mili- 
tary, air or naval attache In Washington 
the initials of the CIA are said to stand 
for ‘Caught in the act.” and when an ex- 
pulsion takes place governments call in the 
noble principle of retaliation that per- 
meates international policy, and a corre- 
sponding representative of the foreign 
country concerned is expelled. Thus inter- 
national relations are poisoned under the 
cover of diplomacy. 


So obsessed with secrecy and duplicity do 
the spy’s employers - our great leaders - 
become that they are incapable of trusting 
one another or anyone else, and behind 
their bombastic words they tremble with 
craven fear of the evil thing they have 
nurtured. In consequence we find the 
urgent demand of the peoples of the world 
for peace and disarmament frustrated be- 
cause Khrushchev, who professes to share 


Jack Shepherd WAS IT A MIRACLE? 


This is the second of our short series of 
articles commenting on Alan _ Lovell’'s 
analysis of the Pilkington Report. Jack 
Shepherd is a television scriptwriter and 
has been a broadcaster and documentary 
film maker. 


In all the post-Pilkington thrust and parry, 
I must own to a certain impatience in 
another direction, and suspect that there 
were people in a similar mood when the 
best theological minds of their day were 
hotly disputing the number of angels that 
could be balanced on a pin point. 

Lest I be misunderstood at the outset, I 
agree with much that Alan Lovell has 
written here on the subject. Of course, 
the Pilkington Report is important, and its 
broad conclusions valid. The National 
Press handled it disgracefully. But I feel, 
too, that the report’s weakness was not that 
it over-simplified some issues, and did not 
always give credit where it was due, so 
much as that it tended to dismiss enter- 
tainment for not being something else. 
This is a tendency one finds also among 
pacifists when faced by entertainment, and I 
am submitting that no useful purpose is 
served by judging an onion on the basis of 
its being a potato. 

Something of this matter arose recently 
when Albert Hunt was taken to task by a 
reader for not responding to a play as the 
reader thought a Peace News critic should. 
It is natural that a person devoted to a 
cause should tend to have his critical facul- 
ties tinted by that cause; but when the 
colouring is of such hue that he cannot 
assess a diversion for.what it sets out to 
be, he is not only depriving himself of 


possible and permissible enjoyment, he is 
also blinding himself to what the uncom- 
mitted man is likely to find there, and this 
could be an impoverishment of the cause 
itself. 


One example that springs to mind was the 
Snakespearean Age of Kings serial on BBC 
TV. Some pacifists at the time expressed 
concern at “all that violence.” But surely 
it was the most powerful exposure of the 
futility of violence and power politics we 
have been able to see for many years. It 
was subsequently shown in America, and 
though it may not have resulted in many 
enrolments into the Committee for Non- 
violent Action, it none the less must have 
injected its serum of truth into the Ameri- 
can bloodstream; which. after all, is what 
CNVA is also trying to do. 

May I demonstrate my argument by using 
as an example the recent ATV thriller play 
by Victor Canning, Miracle at Mano? 
This was the story. The keeper of a light- 
house on a remote island off the coast of 
West Africa is a deeply religious man who 
has foresworn violence, and puts all his 
trust in the Lord. To the island comes a 
boat-load of crooks on the run from jewel 
robbery and murder. They take over by 
force. The keeper, though urged to do so 
by his daughter and her boy-friend, refuses 
to fight back with force. He believes that 
they are in the Lord’s hands, that the Lord 
will see justice done, and give a sign at 
the right moment. 


The various members of the gang react to 
the keeper’s non-violence in their varying 
ways, but one of these is a vicious brute, 
brutal because he is at heart afraid and 


cowardly. By acts of treachery and may- 
hem (assisted, incidentally and unwittingly. 
by some heroics of the conventional kind 
by the daughter’s boy-friend) the thug 
takes control of the gang and the situa- 
tion, 

Knowing that he must kill the three light- 
house people before sunrise, he works him- 
self into a fury of false courage by piling 
humiliation on the old keeper and_ his 
daughter, and tasting more and more the 
pleasure of a bully in meeting no violence 
in return, he cannot resist the ultimate in- 
dulgence. At gun point he orders the 
keeper to open his Bible and spit on the 
pages. 

For the old keeper, this is the sign from 
heaven, This is the sin against the Holy 
Ghost for which there is no forgiveness. 
In the awful grandeur of an Old Testa- 
ment patriarch he bears down on the thug 
who, panic-stricken, blazes away with his 
gun. The Bible deflects the bullets, and, 
only slightly wounded, the old man kills 
the brute with his bare hands. 


Now what would pacifists make of this? 
I suspect that many, if they saw it at all. 
would have sighed, dismissed it, and 
browsed back to the Pilkington Report. 
Was not the solution a violent one after 
all? Was not the whole thing a blood 
and thunder epic after all? 

I am prepared to stick out my neck and 
claim that this play introduced something 
of the significance of non-violence into the 
minds of millions of uncommitted people. 
It did so with considerable excitement, and 
probably for the first time. The old man, 


in the framework of his own commitment, 


their hopes, must preserve secrecy at all 
costs and lives in perpetual terror of spies. 
The tragedy has its farcical side. Most of 
the “secrets” lie wide open and are of 


little significance in any case. “ Intellig- 
ence” covers a monumental mass of 
stupidity, Even after the most elaborate 


sifting of recruits and the elimination of 
“security risks,” the small minority who 
are base enough to be employed as spies 
are usually immature, unbalanced, untrust- 
worthy, unscrupulous and addicted to 
double-crossing. Hence the double agent 
paid by both sides and betraying the lot. 
and the Communist defector who is des- 
cribed as a hero who has “chosen free- 
dom.” and the defector from the ant-Com- 
munist side who is denounced as a traitor 
deserving to be shot. 


There is the spy who falls into Soviet 
hands and invariably is declared to have 
in his possession portable radio receivers, 
transmitters, firearms, radio beacons, col- 
lapsible bicycles, frogmen suits, cameras, 
stereotype blocks, detonators, poison 
needles, rations, foreign currency, com- 
passes, maps and invisible ink - the whole 
paraphernalia appropriate to an itinerant 
tinker and calculated to break a camel's 


back. The load carricd under the cloak of 
security - mail opening. phone tapping, 
garbage sifting. sabotage. bribery, con- 


spiracy, treachery - is nauseating enough. 
Under its guilty weight statesmen are com- 
pelled to resort to lying and hypocrisy and 
to forfeit the confidence of those who are 
awake and informed. 


How can one retain respect for anyone, 
however eminent, who allows himself to be 
entangled in the stinking net of espionage? 
The courage and initiative for which he 
might be given credit are prostituted to 
degrading ends. 


acted with unviolated logic. The thug, in 
the grip of his own degrading violence, 
was the victim of his own logic. 

The old man_ confidently expected a 
miracle, and it came. But was it a 
miracle? Is there anything magic about 
togic? Even the Bible that deflected the 
bullets was there because the situation 
demanded it. It was all dramatically valid. 
It was true. 

This was not precious art, delighting a few 
leader-type brains. It was good entertain- 
ment, playing to millions; and though not 
many of those millions will sit. back to 
expound the truth of it in so many words, 
I feel sure that the point was made, and 
with much more than a surface scratch. 
A good piece of entertainment must have 
truth in it. If it does, and if the cause is 
for truth, it will serve the cause even when 
it does not say so. The alternative is to 
plug a kind of dedicated commercial. But 
commercials never do more than scratch 
the surface, even high-minded ones about 
religion and road safety. On the contrary 
they most often create resistance and 
cynicism. With the best of motives, some 
of us are in danger of quoting Pilkington 
to support a move to invade the channels 
with high-minded commercials. It would 
be a waste of time. 

About two years ago I wrote in Peace 
News that the submissions of pacifists to 
the Pilkington Committee were likely to be 
more fruitful if we could all tune ourselves 
to be sensitive to plays “ which leave some- 
thing of the truth behind in the subcon- 
scious which might, one day, emerge in 
coherent terms.” Nobody seems to have 
taken that advice, but I still stand by it. 
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Kenya's bitter fruits 


Spurred by rising unemployment and the 
other attendant problems of a stagnant 
economy, Kenya’s Minister for Labour, 
Tom Mboya, recently asked Britain for a 
£5,000,000 loan with which to institute 
relief work. This was refused on the 
grounds that Britain was already committed 
to loans and grants of about £10,000,000 
in the current year. “We are thoroughly 
disgusted with the casual manner in which 
some people here are dealing with the pro- 
blem,” said Mr. Mboya in London, adding 
that he had no doubt that Britain would 
“rush in” with troops and money if law 
and order broke down. 

“Kenya is already eating the bitter fruits 
of its own political incontinence,” an- 
nounced the Daily Telegraph. Misunder- 
standings which have accumulated during 
the vears of colonialism now threaten to 
overwhelm Kenya on the brink of inde- 
pendence. 

During the coming months, as Kenya’s new 
constitution is Jaboriously drawn up and 
Kenya’s regions defined, we will see many 
reports about economic difficulties and 
inter-tribal disputes. Before we start ascrib- 
ing blame there are some important facts 
we ought to consider. What sort of 
econemy has African nationalism inher- 
ited? Over two-thirds of Kenya’s export 
revenue comes from crops grown by 3,000 
Europeans. The chronic deficit is annually 
made good by Britain. Most of the top 
jobs are in British hands. Britain has 
agreed to spend about £15,000,000 to buy 
out white farmers and resettle landless 
Africans. 

So far so good, but this is not all. Kenya’s 
economy was built up on the concept of 
white rule. The breaking up of white 
supremacy has revealed a distorted eco- 
nomy as well as a distorted society. Poli- 
cies of white settlement left out of account 
the demands of African expansion, Until 
a few years ago only Europeans could 
grow coffee, the chief export crop, and a 
very profitable one. In spite of this Afri- 
can-grown Kenya coffee is today the most 
highly valued in the world. The training of 
Africans for the higher grades of the civil 
service has also been undertaken seriously 
only in the past couple of years. 

Even more a direct creation of British 
misconceptions is the political scene. Until 
1960, when the Macleod constitution finally 
ended the dream of white supremacy, Afri- 
can leaders were fighting concepts which 
relegated their people to indefinite in- 
feriority. | Nation-wide political organisa- 


Swedish school 
ejects 
pacifist 


For the first time during a year’s speaking 
tour of Scandinavian educational institu- 
tions, former teacher Gerard Daechsel has 
been forcibly removed from the premises 
of a secondary school. He hoped to speak 
to the pupils about the dangers of acci- 
dental war and the significance of non- 
violent action, 

The head of the secondary school at 
Liding6é had first given the pacifist permis- 
sion to visit classes and had offered to pay 
him, Then Daechsel was informed that he 
could only visit classes after getting a certi- 
ficate from the Department of Education. 
He agreed, but said that since he was 
already at the school he would meet pupils 
in the cafeteria during the lunch break and 
teachers in the staff room. 

In the cafeteria the head of the English 
department requested Daechsel to leave. 
When he refused to go, the school watch- 
man pushed the limp, unresisting pacifist to 
the door, where a great crowd of pupils 
gathered round him. Finally he was re- 
moved by police. A pacifist pupil in the 
school reports that pupils immediately put 
protest posters in the windows, and were 
almost unanimously sympathetic. One of 
the employees in the cafeteria is reported 
to have broken down in tears when she saw 


Daechsel being dragged out. 


New secretary for 
World Peace Brigade 


T. S. Maxwell, who founded the Newport, 
Isle of Wight, CND group, is now working 
as acting secretary of the World Peace 
Brigade. : 


tion was proscribed until about the same 
date, Then the two-party system, beloved 
in Britain but hopelessly irrelevant in 
Africa, was deliberately fostered by British 
civil servants. 

The result has been to heighten, not 
diminish, tribal feeling. When assessing 
Kenya’s bitter fruits it is as well to re- 
member that it is we who have nurtured 
these fruits with the casual myths of our 
lazy minds. Mr. Mboya’s reference to 
troops and money is more than a mark of 
impatience. Mau Mau cost ten times more 
than it would cost the British taxpayer to 
finance relief schemes which could help to 
restore purpose and meaning to an awaken- 
ing society. 


Russell backs 
campaigner 
jailed in US 


At the launching of the Polaris submarine 
Ethan Allen on November 22, 1960, a 
young college student Don Martin swam 
across the Thames River at Groton, Con- 
necticut, towards the new vessel. His in- 
tention was personally to challenge the US 
military personnel and to ask them not to 
carry out their intended plans. 


Seven months later Don Martin was sent- 
enced to an indefinite term of imprison- 
ment, up to six years maximum, under the 
Youth Offenders’ Act. The charges were 
violation of a Coast Guard order and tres- 
passing on government property. 


Don Martin is still in prison, and may be 
in prison for nearly five years more, at the 
Federal Correctional Institution, Ashland, 
Kentucky He can be released at any time 
when the authorities see fit. 


Bertrand Russell has sent the following 
letter in support of Don Martin, which was 
published in the New York Times on 
August 30 : 


I am often told that Americans have a 
high opinion of my attempts to arouse 
people to an awareness of the imminent 
danger of nuclear annihilation. If this is 
in fact the case, then perhaps Americans 
will join me in condemning the sentence 
of six years’ imprisonment imposed on a 
21-year-old student because of his par- 
ticipation in a demonstration of civil dis- 
obedience in your country. I should like 
to remind you that if I were an Ameri- 
can I should only do exactly as he has 
done and I should do it often. 


I{ freedom, as you understand it, means 
freedom for those who agree with you 
and six years for those who do not, then 
perhaps you will begin to understand 
why we who are not possessed of fana- 
tical interest in a conflict which could 
only lead to nuclear annihilation find 
your behaviour almost on a par with the 
Russians. 

I hope that Don Martin will be released, 
having served one year, and that you will 
find another way of saving conscience if 
not face, 

Bertrand Russell, 

Penrhyndeudraeth, Wales. 


The great 


Vinoba Bhave, the Bhoodan leader, said at Rangpur (East Pakistan) on September 13 
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problems 


that the two urgent problems facing the world are hunger and fear. The former, he said, 
caused social upheavals, and the latter promoted preparations for perfecting destructive 


weapons. 


He said that the Bhoodan (land-gift) movement had the real panacea for the problem of 
hunger and for providing employment to millions of peoples. Bhoodan released forces 
of self-confidence and fearlessness. If this was firmly enshrined in the hearts of rural 
people, every village would become autonomous in all respects, formulating its own plans 
for the solution of social and economic problems. 

This, he said, would set the stage for the removal of all fear at nationa] and inter- 
national levels. Once the hearts of men were rid of fear, “which is a cause of war 
and warlike preparations,” then there would be unity of hearts which alone could pave 


the way for enduring peace in the world. 


Helene Monastiers 


Two victims 


Service Civil International has abandoned 
hope of recovering alive Emile and Simone 
Tanner, the two young pioneers who were 
last heard of on May 26, when they were 
taken away from their residence in the 
suburbs of Algiers by the OAS. They de- 
voted their lives to the cause of reconcilia- 
tion in Algeria, and have paid the price of 
death for their long and faithful efforts. 
Emile Tanner, a Swiss, had for many years 
been an enthusiastic and competent volun- 
tary worker for SCI, and was secretary of 
the Algerian branch. In 1956 it became 
impossible to keep an organised group in 
Algeria because of the outbreak of the war. 
Emile Tanner, however, would not leave 
Algeria. He hoped to remake as soon as 
possible a centre where help could be 
given, and where practical work against 
poverty and hate could be done. At all 
costs he wanted to maintain personal con- 
tacts between Europeans and Muslims. 

An upholsterer by profession and a skilful 
handyman, he would always have been 
able to earn his living, but he was prin- 
cipally concerned with the young Muslims 
who he wanted to teach a profession to. 
Simone Tanner, his wife, was French, and 
had already worked on various SCI pro- 
jects. In Algiers she complemented the 
work of her husband by teaching the 


French bomb: Germans help 


In an interview with U.S. News and World 
Report the French Defence Minister, Pierre 
Messmer, has announced that France will 
have an independent nuclear striking force 
by the end of 1963. This will consist of 
Mirage IV supersonic bombers carrying A- 
bombs. M. Messmer also stated that 
“toward 1970” France should have a 
ballistic missile armcd with an H-bomb 
warhead. 


France’s independent nuclear programme, 
though M. Messmer stated that is was ex- 
clusively national, is being aided by British, 
Germans, and Americans. The extent of 
British aid was outlined in Peace News on 
July 20, and has not been denied by the 
British Minister of Defence. 


The German aid, which may be increased 
in view of de Gaulle’s successful German 
trip, is more immediately connected with 
nuclear weapons. According to a report in 
the New Statesman on September 14, Ger- 
man scientists have been working for some 
time at the ballistic weapons establishment 


at Port St, Louis, and German technicians 
have been helping to develop France’s 
giant isotope separation plant at Pierre- 
latte. 


The American aid to the French pro- 
gramme consists mainly of the sale of a 
dozen KC-130 aerial refuelling tankers, 
which would provide refuelling capacity 
for the French Mirage IV bombers. The 
US Secretary of Defence declared only last 
June that he opposed the development of a 
French independent nuclear force, a state- 
ment strangely in contrast with this US 
arms deal with France. 


The size of France’s programme is indi- 
cated by the fact that the plant at Pierre- 
latte is officially expected to cost about 
£300,000,000. At least 2,000 men are actu- 
ally working at Pierrelatte, which is about 
50 kilometres north of Avignon. Scores of 
blocks of flats for technicians are going up 
a short distance from the site, and are 
being built on rubble transported from the 
atomic centre, 


of the OAS 


Muslim children of the neighbourhood to 
read and write. 


Thus began the modest project of the 
Workshop Centre, which was supported 
financially by friends of SCI in Algeria and 
Switzerland. To train apprentices, to give 
them a profession of their own, and to give 
them a basic education as well, seemed a 
very positive way to help a_ suffering 
people. Emile and Simone Tanner gave 
themselves entirely to the work. Thanks to 
their devotion their work continued despite 
the war and the atmosphere of hostility. 
In February, 1962, the political situation 
deteriorated, The district where the 
Tanners had the Workshop Centre re- 
mained relatively peaceful for some time, 
however, and the Tanners wrote: 
“ Personally, we think that as long as the 
children continue to be sent to the work- 
shop or the school by their parents, as 
long as we have happy relations with our 
neighbours and can be useful to them, it 
would be out of place for us to think of 
leaving.” 
In spite of growing obstacles, therefore, the 
Tanners stayed at their work. Then their 
friends, the Muslims, fled in face of the 
OAS. Finally, on May 25, two Muslim 
fugitives sought asylum from the Tanners, 
They saw three armed men arrest Emile; 
Simone wished to go with her husband. 
Since then there has been no more news of 
them. 
The league of Red Cross Societies finally 
received the following message from Major 
Azzedine of the FLN: 
“The Council of this zone regrets to 
inform you that Simone and Emile 
Tanner were assassinated by the OAS for 
their friendly feelings towards the FLN. 
. . The Algerian population of their 
neighbourhood will cherish the memory 
of their martyred friends, Simone and 
Emile Tanner.” 
(Translated from the French in L’Essor.) , 


Algerian appeal 


The French seem to have abandoned 
Algeria almost as hurriedly as the Belgians 
quitted the Congo. Seventy per cent of 
Algeria’s 1,800 doctors have left the 
country, and 14,000 mental cases are with- 
out medical care. Algeria has formally 
appealed to the World Health Organisa- 
tion’s European Committee for long-term 
medical aid to deal with the epidemics 
ravaging the country. 
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When Is 


A. thirty-year-old woman who had taken 
thalidomide early in her pregnancy became 
terrified that her baby would be deformed. 
Her doctor told her that she could not 
have an abortion, so she arranged to have 
one illegally for £70. She was taken by 
car to a house in Notting Hill where she 
was met by two men who performed the 
operation after administering a local 
anaesthetic. They were trembling with fear 
and made no effort to sterilise their instru- 
ments. The next day she miscarried and 
for two more days she bled until afraid 
that she would die she called a doctor. If 
she had left it much longer she might not 
have lived, Some days after she discovered 
that the two men had never performed an 
abortion before and had learned how to 
do it from a medical textbook. 


At some time in their lives about a 
quarter of all married women in Britain 
have an abortion. For the affluent, well- 
informed middle-class woman this need 
mean little more than a tricky but safe 
operation performed under modem clinical 
conditions - a nuisance but not as frighten- 
ing as having tonsils out. 


For the average woman it can be a night- 
mare. The opcration will probably be 
performed on a dirty kitchen table by a 
quack who either does not know or does 
not care about even elementary hygiene - 
the knitting needle, syringe, or whatever is 
used will be washed in warm water if it 
is washed at all, and no attempt will be 
made to sterilise it properly. The result 
will be pain, fear, and possibly death, 
sterility or permanent injury for the 
woman, 

A good abortion is expensive, costing any- 
where between £100 and £200. The num- 
ber of doctors prepared to perform illegal 
abortions is so small that most women 
would be compelled by the present law to 
seek insanitary abortions even if they could 
all afford the money necessary for a safe 
operation. There are simply not enough 
doctors willing to break the law and risk 
imprisonment and expulsion from the 
medical profession, 


Abortion is surrounded by myths and half 
truths. It is said to be dangerous, to cause 
sterility, to make women frigid. All of 
these arc tue of criminal abortion. Even 
if performed under clinical conditions the 
atmosphere of secrecy surrounding. the 
whole affair can cause unreasonable fear and 
guilt. Under proper conditions the opera- 
tion is actually much safer than having a 
baby. In Hungary, where abortion is legal 
under any circumstances up to the end of 
the third month of pregnancy, the death 
rate from abortion is one-sixth of the death 
tate from childbirth in Britain. The risk 
of dying from a well-performed abortion 
is less than the risk of being killed on 
the roads, yet no one suggests that we 
should ban traffic because some people are 
killed in road accidents. 


At one time it was thought that abortion 
caused sterility, but the evidence for this 
related to criminal abortions. The latest 
Swedish evidence relating to legal abor- 
tions puts the percentage of cases where 
sterility occurs at between one and six per 
cent - not a very high proportion. As the 


6: renounce war and I will never 
support or sanctlon another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WCI 


a being 


operation is performed openly and in clean 
surroundings there is far less fear and dis- 
taste associated with it, and as a result a 
woman is not made to feel dirty or evil if 
she has an abortion. 


In most Communist countries abortion is 
illegal except on strict medical grounds 
because of the danger involved in late 
abortions. Even so the number of abor- 
tions in Hungary exceeds the number of 
live births. This does lend weight to the 
argument that if abortion were legalised 
it would be used as a means of birth con- 
trol. A more likely explanation for the 
large number of abortions in Hungary is 
the fact that contraceptives in Communist 
countries are of a much lower quality than 
Western contraceptives and are far less 
reliable. 


This shows that abortion need be neither 
dangerous nor frightening, but there re- 
mains the question whether or not it 
should be legal. The Catholic Church pro- 
vides the core of opposition to any form 
of abortion. It is 30 extreme that in 1902 
it forbade abortion in cases of ectopic 
pregnancy, that is when the foetus becomes 
lodged in the fallopian tube, which is 
likely to kill both mother and child. It 
bases this view upon the principle that 
because the soul enters the foetus at con- 
ception mother and foetus are both equal 
and therefore to kill either in the interests 
of the other is wrong. 


Although logically satisfying this view is 
held by few outside the Catholic Church. 
In fact, Jewish law demands that the foetus 
be sacrificed to save the life of the mother. 
In England abortion is legal if the life of 
the mother is threatened. This is inter- 
preted as meaning if the mental or phy- 
sical health of the mother is endangered. 
This has never been agreed to by Parlia- 
ment, and the present position of any 
doctor performing an abortion is quite un- 
certain. Mr, Kenneth Robinson’s recent 
bill to legalise abortion in cases of rape, 
incest, when the baby would be born 
grossly deformed, or if the mother’s life is 
in danger, was talked out by MPs in the 
House of Commons, most of whom could 
and would obtain abortions for their wives 
or daughters if they thought it socially 
necessary. 

To argue, as most reformers do, that be- 
cause abortion is widespread and danger- 
ous we should make it legal is wrong. 
These are reasons which make the ques- 
tion of abortion important, but they are 
not in themselves reasons for making it 
legal. What we must decide is not only 
how far we agree with abortion but also 
how far it is the concern of the state. The 
situation is similar to that of the right of 
a parent to beat his child. Within limits 
the state recognises this as a matter of per- 
sonal decision, and provided the parent 
does not go too far the state will not inter- 
fere. In the case of abortion we have to 
decide at what stage the state must con- 
sider itself responsible. 

To be certain of our attitude to abortion 
we must know what we mean by human 
life. This is not at all an easy question. 
To say that the foetus is human life be- 
cause, if left alone, it will develop into a 
baby and eventually be born is inadequate. 
Under the right conditions in the body 
sperm an inch away from an ovum will 
move towards it and fertilise it, but no- 
body claims that sperm and ovum separ- 
ated in this way constitute human life - 
and yet it is undeniable that they have the 
potentiality of human life. 


We can definitely say that the normal child 
when born is a human being, but once we 


turn our attention to the foetus the ques- 
tion is no longer so simple. To kill sperm 


human ? 


with contraceptive jelly when otherwise 
conception would have taken place is to 
destroy potential human life, but it can 
hardly be said to be murder, which is what 
it would be if we regard anything with the 
potential of human life as being already 
human. 


There is no simple distinction between 
human and non-human life. Apart from 
conception there is no clear dividing line 
between the time when the sperm enters 
the vagina and the time when the baby is 
born. But why should we choose concep- 
tion as the point where the foetus becomes 
human ? For some wecks after the begin- 
ning of pregnancy the foetus is in a very 
primitive state. Even after five months it 
only weighs about a pound, but is by this 
stage recognisably human in appearance. 
Catholic theologians have not always be- 
lieved that the foetus was human from the 
moment of conception. St. Thomas 
Aquinas thought that it became human at 
the time of quickening, that is when the 
first stirrings of life could be detected. 


To make abortion illegal except on medical 
grounds means that we must be prepared 
to force women to take all the risks asso- 
ciated with criminal abortion. We must be 
prepared to force them to bear children 
they do not want and probably cannot 
afford to look after. Women who have 
taken thalidomide must be made to suffer 
for months wondering just what sort of 
baby they will give birth to, knowing that 
if it is born without arms or legs it has 
no chance of leading a normal human life. 
How many of us have enough confidence 
in our ideas about the nature of the foetus 
to condemn a hundred thousand women a 
year to bear unwanted children or to have 
dangerous abortions? The question as to 
what is human life is so difficult that in 
the early stages of pregnancy a woman 
should have the right to decide for herself 
whether or not she is prepared to bear the 
child she is carrying. We can attempt to 
convince her that an abortion in her case 
would be wrong, but we should not force 
her to accept this view as we do now. As 
pregnancy develops the foetus becomes 
more and more like the human beings we 
see around us, By the end of the fourth 
month it is so obviously human that we 
should have strong medical grounds before 
deciding to kill it. In Sweden abortion 
up to the end of the fifth month is legal 
on social as well as medical grounds. Any 
woman wanting an abortion in Sweden has 
to go before a medical board, fill up forms, 
and spend months waiting before she is 
given permission to have it. At this stage 
abortion is not only far more dangerous - it 
is also far more questionable. 


Abortion is never pleasant. As a means 
of contraception it is wrong. To avoid the 
need for abortion there should be adequate 
sex education in schools with clear instruc- 
tion on the use of contraceptives. Radio 
and television should be used to persuade 
people to use contraceptives and to stop 
relying on the calendar or on luck. Even 
if we could persuade everybody to use 
modern contraceptives there would still be 
a number of unwanted pregnancies. To 
remove the need for abortions in many of 
these cases there should be generous allow- 
ances to unmarried and other poor mothers 
to enable them to bring up their children 
properly. At the same time an extensive 
research programme should be started to 
see if a really safe and effective birth- 
control pill can be discovered. Until this 
happens women will still want abortions. 


Robert Rowthorn is a postgraduate study- 
ing and teaching mathematics at Jesus 
College, Oxford. 


June Thorpe 


Thle BBE GOES 
10 SCHOOL 


The BBC last week presented a new docu- 
mentary on “the schools as they appear 
to the people who teach in them.” During 
the 75 minutes of the programme many of 
the questions which concern teachers were 
raised: the 11-plus, the stigma attached to 
the secondary modern schools, the com- 
prehensive school as a workable institution, 
and the social privileges gained from going 
to a public, school. 


There were. in fact, too many subjects 
raised; it meant that everything was done 
very sketchily and the argument over the 
11-plus must have left many people baffled. 
But the bewilderment was not simply 
caused by having insufficient time. There 
are teachers in the primary schools who 
are very well informed about the 11-plus, 
but we saw and heard little of them, while 
the argument which was offered against the 
!t-plus, that the ‘‘ smart-alec ” passes while 
the hard, steady worker fails, does not bear 
examination. 


As a viewer I should have found it more 
interesting to hear knowledgeable teachers 
on the subject. There is certainly an argu- 
ment for showing “how ill-informed some 
teachers are about questions which concern 
them closely, but the programme was not 
constructed so as to make it possible for a 
layman to be able to judge the quality of 
the arguments put forward by the teachers. 
Reasons for this probably lie in too short 
visits to' schools and the lack of a well- 
informed adviser to the film. 


As teaching is such a complicated craft and 
covers so wide a field, Richard Cawston 
might ‘have been well advised to deal with 
only one aspect, for example, primary 
schoo] teaching with children of 7 to 11, 
showing and discussing teaching methods 
there and the effect of the 11-plus. As it 
was, there were times when, in the attempt 
to cram everything about teachers’ feelings 
into 75 minutes, you even lost track of 
what kind of a school you were in - 
grammar, secondary modern or compre- 
hensive, 

The film aimed at impartiality, but with 
the information offered this seemed no 
virtue, for there was insufficient material to 
allow anyone to make a useful decision. 
A more biassed approach might have given 
form to the film. Spend the time putting a 
point of view in detail and you might get 
a provocative programme. 

Yet, despite all this, the film had_ its 
moments. The sequence showing the maths 
lesson really made a point and dealt the 
teaching profession a blow. ‘The teacher’s 
lack of interest was embarrassingly appa- 
rent in the deadness of the room and the 
lack of response from the pupils. Her tone 
of voice by itself must have made many 
teachers really ashamed and caused them 
to take hasty stock of their own attitude. 
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Standing for Parliament 


Peggy Smith cannot, we fear, persuade us 
to take the role of leaders, for it is power 
and the wish for power that causes the 
existence of conflicting nation states and 
their wars and armaments. Disarmament 
will only be achieved when people forgo 
the wish to lead or be Ied. Among other 
things this entails a need for people to act 
for themselves rather than delegate respon- 
sibility to leaders for the conduct of the 
relations between peoples. 


The compromises that the so-called paci- 
fists and other unilateralists in Parliament 
have made should surely show that no seri- 
ous good is to be achieved there. With the 
possible exception of Richard Acland and 
the Maxtonites, no MPs have in this cen- 
tury made a principled stand against war 
preparations. (Lansbury remained in a 
Cabinet which enlarged the British Navy 
and bombed tribesmen in the Middle East.) 
Even in other fields over a longer period of 
time it is hard to think of any great social 
advonce that originated in Parliament, 
though the Commons has on_ occasions 
rubber-stamped the reforms which have 
taken place outside, 


We will not get disarmament from this 
source, but it may be worth utilising elec- 
tions for propaganda purposes. 

We commend to Peggy Smith William 
Mornis’s suggestion in News from Nowhere 
for the constructive use of Parliament. 


Celia and Laurens Otter, 
23 Lathbury Road, 
Oxford. 


Peggy Smith passionately implores us to re- 
spect politicians and be “ very careful what 
we do in every detail of our lives.” Is this 
consistent with her dogmatic “ We are the 
leaders ” ? 

Personally, I don’t desire leaders or fol- 
lowers, having perhaps a naive respect for 
the basic integrity and intelligence of 
humanity. Unwashing brains is a delicate 
operation, but hopefully possible. 
Admittedly occasional politicians may be 
erudite, articulate, even idealistic men. Yet 
beneath its thin veneer of democracy the 
parliamentary system is essentially a nega- 
tion of freedom and liberty, the bomb 
being a manifestation of state authori- 
tarianism. 

Surely the connection between bomb men- 
tality and apathetic “ respectability ” is ob- 
vious to all peace workers. Direct action, 
non-co-operation and propaganda (educa- 
tion) are the only feasible weapons avail- 
able in the struggle for a sane free world. 
Perhaps my commitment to and support 
for a peaceful revolution is heretical. No 
matter, I can't visualise an alternative des- 
cription for a movement which rejects the 
idiotic philosophy of an irresponsible and 
violent establishment. Excessive respect for 
the system is absolutely inconsistent with 
pacifist aims. 


My being a pacifist anarchist, and a beatnik 
to boot, doesn’t necessitate doubts being 
cast of my competence or the validity of 
my arguments. Whatever one’s views on 
parliamentary representation, its present 
impotence is a reality demanding imme- 
diate attention. 

D. A. Cunliffe, 


8 Woodfold Place, 
Blackburn, Lancs. 
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Peggy Smith says that the idea of standing 
for Parliament in order to get out of the 
RAF did present itself to Brian McGee, but 
that he rejected it. Is it possible that the 
reason he rejected the idea is because he is 
under 21 and therefore not eligible to be a 
parliamentary candidate ? 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
“The Firs,” Back Lane, 
Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, 


Industrial action 


Despite (or perhaps because of) growing 
unemployment on Merseyside, the Mersey- 
side CND Trade Union Committee is going 
ahead with its policy of industrial action 
against the bomb. 

And so on Monday, October 15, important 
action is being planned. There will be 
meetings outside two factories tied up with 
armaments production. At 10 a.m. there 
will be a meeting outside Automatic Tele- 
phones, Edge Lane, Liverpool, followed by 
a poster procession through the town to 
Cammell Lairds, Birkenhead, where a lunch 
hour meeting at 12.15 will be held. 
Automatic Telephones is one of the Plessey 
group which does work on rockets. Cam- 
mell Lairds is manufacturing a guided- 
missile ship, We shall be urging the 
workers in these plants to protest about 
their management’s armaments contracts 
and agitate for civil contracts, 

We hope everyone who possibly can, indus- 
trial workers, housewives, students, will join 
in this action. So far 20 Ford’s building 
site workers and 10 plumbers have, among 
others, pledged to take time off work to 
Participate. Liverpool Trades Council and 
Labour Party, a Plumbers’ and a Wood- 
workers’ TU branch, and the ETU Area 
Council (affiliated to the Committee) have 
decided to give official support to the 
project. 

We urge as many other CND supporters as 
possible to join in. 

Pat Arrowsmith, 

Organising Secretary, 

Merseyside CND TU Committee, 

12, Denman Drive, Liverpool 6. 


It was quite right to have an explanation of 
why Pat Arrowsmith and Michael Scott 
objected to the attitude of top level CND 
over industrial action, but now it is surely 
up to us rank and file to do something to 
start action. 

In Norwich factories have already been 
leafleted with Committee of 100 leaflets (a 
very good leaflet), This has been foHowed 
up with further leafleting at one factory by 
CND (both main and YCND) and Com- 
mittee of 100 working together and talking to 
individual employees in their lunch hour. 
Further action of this kind is planned with, 
we hope, factory gate speakers. One week 
in November (a bad weather month) in any 
large city is useless. We are up against a 
colossal job; it is up to us to get on with it 
every week. 


Lilian Lee, = 
58 Clarendon Road, 
Norwich. 


‘Civil Attack’ 


As a member of the London Committee of 
100 I feel, as Jon Tremain said last week, 
that we should concern ourselves within 
social life, and not struggle for power. In 
so doing, through our direct actions we re- 
move the power which at the moment is 
responsible only to itself. 

By social actions I mean those which inter- 
fere with bureaucracy - far away central 
authorities and inert if ‘“‘ public-spirited ” 
bodies. 

For example, we can provide an alternative 
to Civil Defence in the form of “ Civil 
Attack.” This would provide teams of 
people to help after natural disasters and 
man-made accidents (e.g., rail and air 
crashes); it would provide teachers for first 
aid and fire-fighting. But its main respon- 
sibility would be to teach individuals the 
methods and training of non-violent resist- 
ance to totalitarian systems - that is to say, 
our own nuclear-totalitarian system as well. 
Whereas Civil Defence accepts nuclear war, 


Letters to 
the Editor 


Civil Attack would offer long-term resist- 
ance to nuclear war, not only in the form 
of civil disobedience to present war actions, 
but in alternatives which lead away from 
intol:rant national politics. 


Civil Attack would set itself the aim of 
publishing the relevant material necessary 
to remove military targets from the locality 
of each group by direct actions accom- 
panied by factual letters and pamphlets sent 
to officials, press, radio, TV and _ local 
people. 

This campaign should be carefully thought 
out in every town and village. It should be 
set up independently of GND or the Com- 
mittee of 100 by individuals drawing in 
others. It will require hard work, week by 
week, for a long tima 

Dennis Gould, 

8 Connaught Avenue, 

Loughton, Essex. 


Animals 


This letter is written in the hope of en- 
eouraging the airing of views about the 
possible initiation of a scheme of non- 
violent direct action by vegetarians and 
others concerned with the welfare of 
animals, 

More than ever man is degrading the life 
of the animal - cattle and hens are being 
treated not as sentient beings, but merely 
as fodder for our affluent society, to be 
mass produced - and slaughtered - in 
horribly unnatural conditions on a gigantic 
scale. 

It is surely our duty to intervene to try and 
stop this business on behalf of the defence- 
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less animal, be it broiler fowl or white 
veal. 

Perhaps a campaign could best be started 
by peaceful action on a particular date at 
a particular slaughterhouse or flesh produc- 
tion plant if a suitable number of people 
were interested. By so doing we will be 
showing our humanity to the rest of the 
animal kingdom, and at the same time 
bring home to the general public the 
horrors involved in the meat production 
and killing business. 

I am anxious to hear from the, no doubt, 
numerous other people who have had 
thoughts on similar lines. 

David Hicks, 

Wildflowers, 

Galmpton, Brixham, 

Devon. 


Chichester pilgrimage 


I have been told by the Principal of 
Chichester Theological College that the 
comment from me _ published in Peace 
News on September 7 (page 9) was unfair 
to the cathedral authorities. 

It seems that the organisers of the pilgrim- 
age were told by the Dean that a request 
for permission to hold a service would 
probably be refused by the Chapter, and it 
was therefore decided to have half an 
hour's silent prayer in the cathedral instead 
of a service, 

I understand that most members of the 
Chapter approved of this and that some of 
them took part. 

Kenneth Rawlings, 

St. Michael’s Rectory, 

Lewes, Sussex. 


Dr Robert Soblen 


The death of Dr. Robert Soblen marked 
the end of another episode in a curious 
process which has been going on in this 
country since the war. Dr, Soblen was 
more than a man convicted of a minor spy- 
ing offence and hounded to his death with 
an inhuman barbarity; he was, or became, 
a scapegoat for the American collective in- 
security neuroses, he was a human sacrifice 
to the great god McCarthyism, and his real 
crime in the eyes of the FBI, the American 
press, and the American people at large 
was that he refused to accept this role. 
The most disturbing lesson that he taught 
us is just how far we in this country have 
become involved in this least likeable trait 
of the Americans as a mob. 

I can suggest no other explanation for the 
manner of Dr. Soblen's death and the re- 
action it provoked. There is, of course, 
room for doubt as to his guilt; his trial 
was a farcical procession of ‘“ ¢o-con- 
spirators’”’ who were not charged, and a 
brother whose sanity can be called into 
question, while the affidavit of one of the 
key witnesses, Dr. Hirschfeld, a respected 
citizen of West Berlin, was steadfastly 
ignored, as it has been by the Home Secre- 
tary here. 

But whether Dr. Soblen was innocent or 
guilty, he infuriated the administration by 
eluding the watch, the infallible protector 
of society, the FBI. The Israelis having 
passed the buck. Dr. Soblen turned to this 
country, a traditional haven of fugitives 
from justice - and injustice - and had the 
courage, or desperation, to risk his life 
doing so. But he found an England 
changed,, so changed that not even the 
most disillusioned of us had realised how 
much. 


The press set about a smear campaign; in. 


each headline of the popular papers he was 
referred to as “Spy Soblen” or simply 
“Spy.” The High Court, with a great 
swaggering statement of its independence 
and an even greater haste, showed us that 
when the Government really want a deci- 
sion, it gets it. The Government itself, in 
the person of Mr. Henry Brooke, showed 
us that our home policy is about as inde- 
pendent of America as our independent 
deterrent. Regardless of legal or humani- 
tarian grounds, Mr. Brooke’s one object 
was to hand back the scapegoat to the 
clamouring Americans as quickly as pos- 


sible, and for his expedition to be clearly 
seen, 

Even in his death the press found it neces- 
sary to continue the smear campaign. Re- 
sponsible newspapers maintained an embar- 
rassed silence beyond reporting the mere 
fact of his death, but the Evening News 
crowed “Spy Soblen is dead”; the Herald 
with unexpected moronity asked: “ Why 
should Soblen, who knew he was going to 
die, commit suicide when he knew he 
would be well Jooked after in an American 
prison hospital?” The New York Herald 
Tribune, usually a responsible paper, in- 
spired by what superior knowledge I know 
not, went so far as expressly to contradict 
the statement of Dr. Cyril Barnes, who 
attended Dr. Soblen’s death, and state 
boldly, “Spy Soblen dies of drug over- 
dose.” Spy is a dirty word, and suicide a 
dirtier. One can doubt whether either 
could be applied to Dr. Soblen. 

Well, he has failed in his attempt to prove 
his potential value to his adopted society, 
failed in his fight to maintain his indivi- 
duality against the demands of that society, 
failed to “secure a fair trial in accordance 
with the natural principles of justice.” He 
has, or will, become merely a_ historical 
symbol, a cipher, a “case” which clearly 
indicates how far unreasoning terror of 
communism and Russian “spies” has 
penetrated this country, and how the pre- 
sent Government is so solidly in line with 
Washington that our High Courts will con- 
done a clearly illegal deportation order in 
order to please the administration. 

New while Scotland Yard and the FBI are 
searching for someone to charge with 
smuggling drugs to Dr, Soblen in order 
that someone may bear the fury of the 
mob which has lost its victim, while the 
Common Market countries have more 
reason than ever to regard us as an Ameni- 
can Trojan Horse, let us remember Dr. 
Soblen as a man who had the courage to 
want to make a more positive contribution 
in his last few months to his adopted 
society than to be a scapegoat for its Mc- 
Carthyist_ neuroses, a man who bore his 
great suffering, mental and physical, with 
dignity and calmness, and finally, let us be 
ashamed of our part in the mud-slinging to 
which even his corpse has been exposed. 
P, W. Hanks, 

53 Battledean Road, 

Highbury, N.5. 
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At the Air Mimstry 


Most of the 2,000 people who were at last 
Sunday's Committce of 100 meeting at the 
Air Ministry, shown above, went prepared 
to be arrested. In the event, though the 
police were there in force, the meeting was 
allowed to go on; they made no attempt 
even to prevent people sitting on the grass 
outside the Ministry. 

Shortly after 3 p.m. the speeches started. 
One lot was from the parapet overlooking 
the meeting. From this commanding posi- 
tion people well known in the movement, 
such as George Clark, Earle Reynolds, and 
Vanessa Redgrave, addressed the assembled 
crowd. Other meetings were also held, at 
one of which a Communist justified the 
Russian bomb, an Empire Loyalist rather 
inaudibly justified the Western bomb, and 
Committee speakers opposed all bombs. 
The general atmosphere of the assembly 
was very orderly, and £100 2s. was 
collected in the appeal. 


100 to discuss 
future action 


The London 
arranged a 


100 has 
meeting in the 


Committee of 
supporters’ 


Mahatma Gandhi Hall, Fitzroy Square, 
London, W.1, at 8 p.m. on Tuesday, 
October 2. The main theme of the dis- 


cussion will be “ What next for the Com- 
mittee ? ” and there will be no set speakers. 
This meeting is intended to be a prelimi- 
nary to a day conference on Sunday, 
October 14. The time and place of this 
will be announced in Peace News next 
week. 


Bertrand Russell 


What are the few to do? 


Nuclear disarmers, who have apprehended 
the inevitably disastrous outcome of any 
nuclear war, are in the difficult position of 
being unable, so far, to make the popula- 
tion at large aware of what is in store for 
it if policies are rot altered. They have 
been uble, so far, to persuade still fewer 
people of the necessity of taking action to 
alter these policies. 

The situation may be illustrated by an 
analogy. The inhabitants of Britain and 
of many other countries are like passengers 
in a train which, at the moment, is com- 
fortable though traversing a bleak and in- 
hospitable region. Every carriage of the 
train has at the top of it a caption saying, 
“To Death via the Nuclear Precipice.” 
But, in spite of this caption, which few 
notice, passengers have been induced to 


enter the train by being told that it is on 
its way to a happy and pleasant land. The 
few who have noticed the caption are re- 
garded with hostility by the other pas- 
sengers, who want to enjoy comfort un- 
disturbed and refuse to believe there is any 
such caption. The few urge that the train 
should be stopped before it reaches the 
precipice, burt the majority refuse to listen. 
What are the few to do? 

This in a nutshell is the problem for 
nuclear disarmers. They have to try to 
command attention from those who are 
unwilling to think of anything unpleasant. 
This is no easy task, Various methods are 
tried. Each succeeds in awakening a cer- 
tain percentage to the peril, but none so 
far has succeeded in awakening a majority. 
In this situation it is the clear duty of 


nuclear disarmers to attempt continually 
new methods in the hope that in time the 
passengers in the fatal train will compel 
the engine-driver to stop. 

It is a long task involving many dis- 
appointments, but, if disaster is to be 
averted, each disappointment must only be 
a spur to effort in some new form or, 
perhaps, some modification of an old form. 
We have to compel people’s thoughts to 
dwell upon matters which they wish to 
ignore. although by ignoring them they are 
hastening towards a horrible and perhaps 
universal death. And when they have 
taken thought they must be induced to take 
action also. 

Courage, pertinacity and imagination § are 
required, but if we have enough of these, 
we may hope to win before it is too late. 


Everyman Ill refused London mooring 


Latest news of Everyman III as Peace 
News went to press last Wednesday morn- 
ing was that the boat was scheduled to 
leave Gravesend and start on its journey 
to the Soviet Union within a few hours. 
The boat will travel to the Soviet Union 
via European ports, and will probably 
arrive in Leningrad some time in October. 
Ports ot call include Ostend, Amsterdam, 
Hamburg, Copenhagen and Stockholm. 

The crew will protest against nuclear tests 
by the Soviet Union or any other country, 
and call upon peoples and governments to 
trenounce military deterrence and adopt 


methods of non-violence for defending 
freedom. Everyman III, with an all-male 
crew of 12, is captained by 52-year-old 
Earle Reynolds, who sailed his yacht 
Phoenix into the US Pacific testing zone in 
1958. 

Everyman III had to Jeave from Gravesend 
since it was impossible to arrange a moor- 
ing in the Port of London. Jimmy Jewers, 
the Secretary of the Docks Group of the 
Committee of 100, tried to make a reser- 
vation. 

He went to the BTC depot at Blackhall, 
Poplar, and saw the Joint Goods Officer, 


George Clark’s Caravan notebook 


Not quite the same 


London is quite different to the rest of the 
country and is not representative. This 
truism is known to everybody outside 
London, and is only apparent to the 
Londoner after being some time away. 
There is not quite the same sense of entity, 
and for this reason as much as any we 
failed to make quite the same impact as we 
had managed in other places during the 
course of the tour. Interesting to note that 
we did not manage to get the same num- 
bers out canvassing as we have previously. 
Of course, a large number of the London 
grouns are occupied with “ Operation Pea- 
nuts" and it was difficult to dovetail activi- 
ties. At Greenford we had a good night 
and also at Watford. This problem of get- 
ting around to ten million people who live 
in London would daunt the most militant, 
and it is encouraging to know that not- 
withstanding the task is being carried on. 
Our meetings in London were helped by a 
very good selection of speakers. John 
Horner and Alex Comfort and Raymond 
Fletcher were three very good examples of 
the diversity of talent which the Campaign 
can call upon. Also we were helped by 
three MP’s, Laurie Pavitt, Chairman of the 
Parliamentary Unilateralist Group, Bob 
Edwards of the Chemical Workers, and 
John Baird from Wolverhampton. The 
Westminster meeting was particularly note- 
worthy. You will recall that at the send 
off meeting in July our friends from the 
League of Empire Loyalists did their best 
to make it as noisy as possible. This time 
the Chairman offered them five minutes to 
put their case if they could contain them- 


selves. They did so, and I must confess I 
find their case curious. What was partic- 
ularly pleasing was the contributions made 
by the team. About nine spoke for up to 
five minutes; the most appealing speech was 
by Ann Pett, an eighteen-year-old student. 
who simply stated that everybody in the 
Campaign could do what the team had 
been doing and that it had got to be done. 
Very good to see the concern over the 
savage sentence passed on Des Lock. A 
petition by the Willesden CND was signed 
by over 2,000 people and it has the sup- 
port of the prominent Councillors of the 
Borough. It is this that I feel most keenly 
about. When the movement forgets those 
who make very real sacrifices then I fear 
we are in danger of forgetting what it is 
we are Struggling to change. This concern 
gave re more heart. more especially since 
it came from a source which is not entirely 
sympathetic to what the Committee of 100 
is doing. 


CND at Brighton 


CND will be much in evidence at Brighton 
during the Labour Party Conference, which 
starts next week. This Sunday there will 
be a CND march starting at 2.30 p.m. from 
Union Road. At the meeting which fol- 
lows, speakers will include Vanessa Red- 
grave, Judith Hart, Canon Collins, and 
John Horner. The hotels where delegates 
are staying will be picketed throughout the 
week. Sales of Peace News and Sanity 
will continue through the week. 


Mr. Adams, at 11.30 a.m, on September 
19th. Mr Adams said that it was unusual 
to moor such a small vessel in the docks, 
but after making a number of telephone 
enquiries and inspecting a berth he said 
that he hoped to be able to arrange it that 
afternoon 

When Jimmy Jewers returned at 2.30 he 
found Mr. Adams already typing out the 
booking form. and he was told that all the 
permission needed from the BTC had been 
obtained. 

The booking form said that “ subject to 
Port of London Authority and Customs 
and Excise permission if required being 
forthcoming, the mooring of Everyman YT 
at Canning Town South Berth will be 
allowed... .” 

Mr. Adams said that he had not so far 
been able to contact the PLA, but said that 
he could see no objection being raised. 
While Jimmy was still in the office an 
officer of HM Customs came in and verb- 
ally stated that the Customs had no objjec- 
tion whatever. 

Two ‘days later Jimmy Jewers received 2 
letter from Mr. Adams, dated September 
20th, which ended: “I regret to inform 
you as a result of further enquiries it is 
not possible for the mooring to 
arranged.” No explanation was given, and 
when Earle Reynolds telephoned the PLA 
he was answered with one word: “Can- 
celled,” and the ‘phone was hung up. 

{t is difficult to see why the berth was can- 
celled, if not as a result of political pres- 
sure, and it is clear that the objection came 
from the Port of London Authority. a 
public corporation. The matter is being 
raised on Stepney Council, and later, it is 
hoped, in Parliament. 


Olive Murphy 


Enthusiasts who send letters to the press 
know how few are actually published. The 
fact that Olive Murphy’s name frequently 
appeared in a wide variety of journals 
gives some indication of the intensive letter 
writing undertaken by her. 
The flow of letters stopped, however, on 
September !9 with her death. 
The woman who must have collected a 
greater number of “ Editor's Regrets ” slips 
than anyone else in Britain had been a 
cripple since a serious accident in her 26th 
year, letter writing was something she could 
do from a wheelchair, and this she did. 
H. B. 


Royal Albert Hall Monday November 12 7.30 pm 


Sir Richard Acland 
Professor C. A. Coulson 
Anthony Greenwood 


Canon Edward Carpenter 
Pamela Frankau 


Dr Anthony 


Storr 


The nuclear deterrent: a challenge to Christians 


A public meeting arranged jointly by Christian Action and Friends Peace Committee 


Reserved seats 3s, unreserved 1s 6d from Christian Action, 2 Amen Court, E.C.4 (CIT 6869), Friends Peace 
Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1. (EUS 3601), or Royal Albert Hall (KEN 8212) 
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